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PREFACE. 

AS every nation has a pequliarity of man- 
ners Avhich makes it different from 
its neighbours j fo every age has 
fome predominan,t qualities which diftinguifli it 
from thofe that went before, and from thofe that 
come after it. The age of Leo X, i& celebrated 
for the rcfurrc£lion and rapid progref$ of the fine 
arts and of polite literature ; that of CromwclJ 
is remembered with exccratign, as the triumph 
of tyranny, enthufiafm, and hypocrify. 

The characteriftic of each age, however, is 
more clearly feen by polterity, who view it at 
the proper diftance, than by contemporaries, 
who ftand too clofe to it to obferve it with cxr 
aftnefs. This lalt being my own fituation with 
regard to the prefent times, it is with hcfitatiou 
I venture to place the fpirit of them in a perfeft 
energy of ridicule, fcepticifm, and incredulity, 
which delights in oppofing almoft every thing 
whatever. Men derive an extraordinary fort of 
pleafurc from contradiction, which, thank Hea- 
ven, 
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ven, the peculiar ftrufture of my paflions can* 
not relilh. They meafure the worth of every, 
objeft and opinion by the fickle ftandard of their 
taftcs, humours, and prejudices — ^loudly con- 
demning this moment the very things which but 
. the moment before they embraced with raptures. 
Now they think it clever to turn whatever is 
refpeftable int6 a jeft ;^ whatever is probable, 
into doubt ; whatever is demonftrable, into ab- 
furdity : But, were the world to give a general 
affent to their pofitions, they would ftraight 
Hand forth as the redoubtable champions of 
common fenfe. Whether pride decoys them in-? 
to this ftudy of fingularity ; whether they are 
confcious of perfedions which deferve the ad- 
miration of the crowd, and ought ^ot to be ob- 
fcured in it ; this is an inquiry which demands 
greater acutencfs than I am poffeffed of. I wifh 
I may not be miftaken, when I take upon me 
to fufpeft they are the praftical difciples of that 
laudable philofophy which furprifes us with the 
difcovery, that beauty and deformity, virtue and 
vice, arc not in the objedts to which we afcribe 
thefc qualities, but only in the feelings of thofe 
who contemplate them. Thus, the charms of 
^ fine lady arc not in herfclf, but in the inward 

emotions 
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emotions of her admirers : The integrity of u 
worthy man is not tp be found in himfclf, but 
in the favourable feritiments ot his neighbours^ 
And my book muft not, according to this humili- 
ating fyftem, pretend to any more merit than the 
generofity of my readers will be pleafed to con- 
fer upon it. This amazing philofophy convinces 
me, that popularity is the great end to which all 
men ought to direfl their aftions, fmce, with^ 
out it, they muft all be fools, or knaves, or 
profligates; and the ladies, let them fee to it 5 
unlefs they learn to be a little more explicit and 
kind with regard to their fond languilhers, muft 
be all transformed into frights and witches. The 
man muft have more than the patience of ten 
Jobs, whofe internal feelings (hall perfevere to 
paint his miftrefs as an angel, after fhe has ex- 
haufted on the kind wretch her whole ftock of 
torment, and made him more miferable than a 
fcore of devils. The reader will take notice that 
I do not fpeak my own experience : The fex 
have always ufed me with a warmth which I 
fliall never forget, but, ah ! which I fhall never 
again be able, however willing, to deferve. 

If I have properly defcribed the fpirit of the 
times, I have little caufc to hope that the work 

I am 
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I am now offering to the public will procure me 
many compliments, fince it is introduced with ^ 
few narrations which are not yet according to 
the common notions of mankind. My readers 
will eafily difcover the narrations I have in 
my eye j and I will not be fo much their ene- 
my as to deprive them of this delicious exertion 
of their fagacity, by pointing out thefe excep- 
tionable parts of the book myfelf, I am not 
prophetic jpnougU to foretel the treatment they 
fiiall think djae to yny labours ; but hope it will 
not be of the feyereft Kind, after they are ac- 
quainted with the motive$ which feduced me in- 
to the perilous charafter of an author. Thefe, 
iji a word, were, to entertain them with a view 
of Faulconry,' in times and countries very differ? 
cnt from -their own ; to help them to fome in- 
fight into thisi manly art, as it is pr^difed in 
modern days, if they do not already underftancj 
it ; and to leave a remembrancer Jbehind mp^ 
which may now and then tell future fportfmen 
that I lived not altogether ufelefs to their inter- 
efts. Such are the motives from which I have 
written ; and, if I may be allowed to judge of 
their nature,^ they are far from being provoca- 
tives to overwhelm me with the derifion or con- 
tempt^ 
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ttmpt of any rcafonable perfon whatever. Nay, 
I will be bold to fay more ; thefe motives will, 
to the truly learned and judicious, be an apolo- 
gy for the numerous overfights which their per- 
fpicacity will deteft in my performance, but 
which their fweetnefs of temper will conceal 
from thofe who fucceed bed in criticifm at fe- 
cond hand. Experience has taught me, that 
thofe who are the beft qualified to judge aje 
evermore the leaft forward to condemn ; and, 
when neceffity extorts their difapprobation, the 
rcadieft to foften the rigour of their fentence, by 
every comfort their humanity can fuggeft. Give 
me the countenance of a few men of this mag- 
nanimous charafter, and I fliall eafily endure the 
ftridures of thofe who are aOiuated by the odd 
fpirit of the times. Yet I muft beware of ex- 
afperating men of their immenfe talents. I am 
a perfon 'myfelf of the moft harmlefs and inno- 
cent difpofition in the world, and moft ferioufly 
inclined to live to the end of my days, without 
the fmalleft intercourfe with them ; and there- 
fore they will lay me under the ftronge'ft obliga- 
tions to gratitude, if they fuffer me to walk on 
to fame, without the honour of their notice. 
Pox on't ! do they imagine that an author can 

find 
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find any amufement in their cfFufions of icoril, 
petulance, and acrimony, when they are direft- 
cd againft the bcft efforts of his mental pow- 
ers? 

But why fliould I hope to efcape perfecution ? 

This is a piece of good fortune which writers 
have not attained, who have handled fubjeds of 
very high importance, and with a reach of genius 
that commands my admiration and refped. The 
laft, fo far as I know, who has been attacked by 
the fpirit of the times, is a gentleman who, 
ambitious of literary fame, and nobly qualified 
to earn it, has publiflied a treatife on the Ori- 
gin AND Progress of Language, the begin- 
ning and pledge of a work which will do honour 
to the intelleOiual faculties. In this profound, but 
perfpicuous, mafculine, but elegant book, the au- 
thor has difplayed the mod accurate knowledge 
of the operations of the human undcrftanding, 
according to the conceptions of both the ancient 
and later philofophers. He remarks with great 
juftnefs the difficult rife and tardy growth of our 
ideas, and applies his ingenious obfervations on 
that fubjea, by a beautiful analogy, to fhow 
that language is not natural to mankind ; that 
is^ language is not, as motion or fleeping, the 

effca 
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iSkset of any peculiar inftina^ but iacquircd by 
experience, imitation, o% inftruftion. This pro- 
pbfitioh^ xAxidi no tabrtal ever did, or ^er will 
deny, he illuftrates, at great length, by examples 
taken from the very loweft and rudeft ftagc of 
language ; and thence afcending through fome 
of the intermediate ftages, to that which is ge- 
nerally allowed to be the moft elegant and po- 
fifhed. Though he labours to eftaWifh a point 
which never can be overturned, yet he has ren- 
dered his work both ufeful and entertaining, by 
his dete^ion of modem errors, and by the view 
which his uncommon knowledge of the Greek 
tongue has enabled him to pirefent of ancient' 
truths. Farther ; as his reafonings are condud- 
ed with a coolnei& and precifion which is not u- 
fually met with, he is one of the few authors 
whom , every man ought to ftudy, who would 
learn to think with coherence, and to unfold his 
arguments with perfualive force and clearnefs. 
He feems to have been born to jnake the vanity 
of the philofophers of our days to flirink, by 
flicwirig them, that the moft Valuable of the lo- 
gical aild metaphyfical notions, on which many 
of them build their fame, were as well known, 
iarid iriorc elegantly explained by the ancients. 

B la 
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In a word, this author has an indifputable title^ 
to the charader of a genuine philofopher, if'- 
depth of rcfleaion^ novelty of invcftigation, and 
ftrcngth of argument^ can cohfer it ; and there-* 
fore the fpirit of the times has beeome his enc^ 
my. ' 

This gentleman had, no doubt, the m^ re- 
fined and delicate enjoyment' in perceiving his 
ideas rife . formally in his mind, with cafe and 
coniteftion, liid materialfy throwing themfelvesy 
a? they f ofe, into the moll natural and fignifii. 
cant expreflions. His pleafure would! receive a 
vaft addition of Tivelinefe, when his imagination 
afterwards anticipated the praifes which an ap- 
proving world would lavifli on his labotrs— fa 
jiew! fo furprtfing! fo admirable! ♦This is an 
agreeable delufion^ to which we authors readily 
furrender ourfelves, ainidft the fuccefsful glow 
of compofition ; and, though our infirmity, it 
is abfolutely neceflary to fupport us uridct the 
wafting fatigue of ftudy, tod to pu£fi us on to 
the completion of our talks. Bewitched by the 
hope of glory, we fancy that mankind, as foon 
as our works are announced to them, are to 
fling away their ordinary occupations ; to run in 
all the eagcrnefs of ciiriofity to our bookfeller's^ 

for 
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for copies of the wonderful performance ; to 
burft out, at every bright fentinient, into our ap- 
piaufes ; and to talk, long, long afterwards, of no- 
thing but our prodigious merit. Alas! amidft 
the fervors of our vanity, we quUe Ibfe fight of 
the fpirlt of the times ; but it foon ftarts up be- 
fore our terrified imaginations, and convinces us, 
from the little acceffion of refpeift we derive from 
our lucubrations, that we only dreamed ourfelves 
into importance. 

Nothing furely can give deeper and more ago- 
nizing wounds to the jfelf-love of an author, who 
has denied himfelf the ordinary amufements' of 
Jife, in order to provide edification and ddlight 
to the public, than to ' find thaf the glorious ef- 
forts of his taftp, wit, and ingenuity^ are knoWh 
only to himfelf and' his bbokfellcf, or, if knowh 
to a few "more, are tVeated with negleO:, con- 
tempt, or derifion, ' tTiis ufage, which is flikme- 
iefsly common, ja fo provoking^ thkt, were my 
counfels of weight, ih the republic of letters, 
equal to their wifdom^ I would foon; perfuade all 
ingenious men to confine the illuminating beanis 
of knowledge to their own 'breafts, iand permit 
the fliades of ignorance and barbarity to deepen 
^ver an ungrateful world. I am furc the great 

philo- 
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philofophcr, to whom I have paid tb^at trihi^te of 
applaufe which i$ juftly due to lus extraordinar]^ 
merit, will readily enter imo, zxfd heartily go a- 
long with this ncceffary mcaflHre, if bis refent- 
mcnt bear any proportion to bis wrongs, Per«^ 
haps all his friends have hitherto been too ten- 
der of the peace of his mind, to communicate 
to him the infulting opinions ipf his countrymeii . 
' relative to his excellent tr^atife. And indeed I 
am mifcrable that I am among the firfl to affure 
him they are very fer from thinking it as condu* 
cive to cither their recreation or inftrudion, as 
he thinks it lumfelf4 They a& at one apqther, 
not in modeft whifpers, but. in the pl;^incft and 
moft audible articulation. What ifpirit pofleifed 
him to mifapply fo much fcience and erudition in 
order to trace humaji nature, the; obi^fl; pf fo 
many celcftial favours, bacrk to gi ftate little fii- 
peripr to that of the brvites J Then, they arc 
fneeringly inquifitive to know, what particular^ 
Wefling does he mean to confer 9n bis fellpwi* 
creatures by fuch a fine metapbyfical difcoy^ry j 
whether has it tended to give uipre iirength to 
his own principles of religion and morality, op 
will it produce fo noble an effed on theirs f But 
they are all vehemently agitated by the fpirit of . 

/ the 
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fb$ times, when be tells them, they nvay h^ fif 
;^ccuftoined t9 the water a$ to grow sis perfeftly 
a^mphibioos as feals or otters ;-r-that men mui!: 
have been m^^ny ages in th? (late of the beaver 
before they invented a Is^nguage j-f-rthat men, 
in their natural ftate^i differ from the brutes oiUy 
by their unex^r^ed capacities, being totally de(ti« 
tute of ideas, laws<| and religion ;--7rthat thejre is 
no aflbciating principle in the human breafl, but 
the fear q{ hunger, ccjd, and wild beaftsjr-r 
not to mention many other plea&nt novelties of 
the &me marvellous kind. 

My philofophy, which dares hot venture be* 
yond the art and prai^ce of Hawking, qualifies 
me not to jjuflge of thefe fublime fpeculations*-« 
but it en^ble^, mq to conclude, that the learne4 
- and iagacious, author, who has beftowed inucb 
fludy an^d inquiry for feveral years on fuct^ ini» 
terefting paradoxes, dcferves more credit in af- 
ferting themi <han any other man defcrves in de- 
nying them, wha never bcftpwed any ftudy ox 
inquiry on tbenx at all. Thefe furprifing difci^ 
verics ^^w moft afliiredly from his general fy^ 
ftem } ai)d men would ad; more wifely, a^d qiorf 
fuitably to their prefent ftate of improvement, if^ 
in^ead of cq^^i^vpcdng ax^ ridiculing them, 

they 
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they tried to find out the advantages Vf appe4 
up in them from vulgar fight. Firjiy Is it poffi* 
ble to render manldnd amphibious ? In this cafe, 
the art of amphibioufiiefs would ht an import-^ 
ant enlargement of the circle of modem educa*^ 
tion-^as it would add to the fports of gentlemen 
that of hunting all forts df filhes, and enable the 
poor to walk the bottom of the ocean in fearch 
of thofe treafures which have lain there from, 
time immeiRorial, and are daily increafingt 
Secondl^j Have men lived fpcechlefs, that is^ 
without founds fignificarit, for many ages, in the 
ftate of the beaver ? Why, to be fqre, the Jew-^. 
ifli legiflator muft, in this cafe, have been mit 
taken in the account he has left ils of the origin 
of human fociety-r-and, if fo, I fancy the wifeft 
thing we can do, is tp get rid of our Chriftiani- 
ty as faft as we can, and embrace the chiming 
^nd indulgent, the cafy and polite doftrint^ 
which are fo eloquently taught by the zealous 
and phiiofophical apoftles of the free-thinkers, 
Thirdly^ Are men, in their natural ftate, totally 
deftitute of ideas, laws, and religion ? On this 
fuppofition, all thofe people muft be confidered^ 
notwithftanding their articulation, as ftill in a ftate 
of nature, whofe minds, are found empty, or 

nearly 
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nearly empty, of thcfe matters* This very fim- 
ple obfervation points out the expediency, and« 
indeed, the neceffity of apprehending and put- 
ting fuch full-grown favagcs under the tuition 
of ih\t matters^ who may carry their capa- 
cities through habits and faculties into energies, 
for the intercQurfe of political fociety. I hope 
the author will not be angry with me for ima- 
gining that he isthepropereltperfon ki the world 
to conduct an academy of this nature }-i.both 
becaufe he perfefUy underftands the difpofitions 
of wild men, and becaufe, itt the courfe of his 
fuperintendency, he would make many <:urious 
remarks on them, which would render his in- 
tended hiftory of man immcnfely diverting, 
Laftlyj Does the human heart acknowledge no o- 
ther principle of affociation than the fear pf dan- 
ger ? This granted, we are happily freed from 
the kindly ftirrings of benevolence, and need give 
ourfelves no trouble about performing the tea- 
fmg and expenfive duties of generolity and 
friendfliip, mercy and candour, towards our 
neighbours--except when our own intcrefl or 
conveniency engages us in them. Thcfe are a 
few of the profitable confequcnces that follow 
from our author's difcovcrics 5 and of the bene- 
fit 
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fit rf thcfe, people bereave themfclves, from thei* 
fubje£tton to the fpirit of the times. — ^I do veri*» 
\y believe, that by far the greater part of thft 
human race are. Upon one account or other, fit 
fubjefts for that academy, at the head of which 
our authot might be placed with^ great pro«; 
pricty. 

The reader will permit me to inform him^ 
that I am apt to fancy myfelf grown acquainted 
with any perfon of whom I write long j and 
the author, I hope, will pardon me, if, in 
compliance with this forelsud humour, I addreft 
myfelf direftly to him, as to a friend whom I 
have juft acquired, and for whom I profcfi the 
moft perfeS energy and efteem. 

<« You tfcll us. Sir, with an air of belief, which 
I. think fmcet-e, of men who ate filh four days 
without drinking till the fifth j-*-of men who li- 
ved on the bed terms with feals, without drink- 
ing at all ; — of men whbfe food wafc fruit and 
twigs, whereby they became as light as feathers j 
—of men who confider their own vermin as a 
very tolerable diet, and make a meal on them 
*now and then ; — and, of men whofc rumps arc 
cmbcUifhcd with fiiiC, long, tapering tails, hkc 

thof# 
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ihok of cats. You will hardly believe what I 
- am going to tell you, but it is a certain fed, that 
thcfe, and the like bleffcd ftories, which you pro- 
duce from authors of unqueftioned truth and a- 
cutc oWervation, have made fome people fufpeft 
you to be a fly arch wag, who wants^ to fet fim- 
ple men a gaping and flaring, that you may have 
the plcafure of laughing at their filly confufion. 
For my own part, as I an> as thoroughly per- 
fuaded of the truth of your (lories as you arc 
yourfelf, I cannot but wonder they meet with 
any oppofition in a generation wherein it is not 
unfafhionable to believe the non-exiflence of 
both mixjd and body j— but my wonder ceafes, 
now that I recoiled the contradiftory fgirit of 
the times. Your ftory of the men equipped 
with tails is to me a full confirmation of all the 
refl which are fprinkkd throughout your valua- 
.ble trcatifej' — ^and my ready affent to their real 
cxifl^nce was originally produced by a precious 
book, written by a Frenchman, (and his nation, 
yoit know, is not a bit given to fibbing), and af- 
terwards* eftablifhcd by the fight which I had of 
one of thcfe people myfelf. As you have not 
quoted this fingular writer, who proves, with* the 
' greateft clcarnels, that all things on earth, ani- 

Q mals 
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mals as well as vegetables, were in the beginning 
produced in the fea, I cannot forbear think- 
ing he is one of the few authors with whom you 
are unacquainted. His fixth day of the creation j; 
wherein he treats of the origin of man, and of o- 
ther animals, contains fo many inftances of men' 
with tails, that, had you read him, you certainly 
would have ftrengthened Keeping's authority for 
this faft with his. He tells us, that thefe peo- 
ple are fierce in their difpofitions, not overbur- 
dened with good fenfe, and of great bodily 
ftrcngth. There are, he fays, a great many of 
them in Ethiopia, Egypt, the Indies, England, 
France, but efpecialJy in Scotland ; — as to thofe 
in France, he declares lie faw feveral of thenx 
himfelf. At Tripoli, he faw a black with a tail 
fix inches long, who, with two oars, rowed a 
l^rge floop with greater fwiftnefs than twenty 
ordinary men could have done ; this man was^ 
covered all over with hair, and Borneo was his 
native country, where inoft of the men and wo- 
men have the accompHftiment of tails. He telk 
us of a French officer who had this appendage 
fix inches long too, and was, all over his body^ 
as rough and fliaggy as a bear ; and this account 
he received from an Italian courtcfan, who Ipokc 

of 
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of his countrymeh in a ftile that (hewed (he did 
not diflike him as a lover. He adds, that, in 
the ifland of Formofa, as well as in the Molucca 
and Philippine iflands, there are whole nations 
garnilhed with tails ;-nralid where, confequently, 
it would be monftrous to fee people without any. 
To this French gentleman's ftories let me join 
the opinion pf fome of the Jewilh writers, who 

^ inform us, that Adam himfelf was produced with 
2L tail ; but thofc who have a mind to know into 
what this primitive tail was afterwards transform- ' 
.ed, will receive ample fatisfaftion from Bayle's dic- 
tionary, I am afflidled beyond meafure, that to 
thefe unqueftioned authorities, I am not able to 
add that of the chafte and immaculate, the fimplc 
and ingenuous Mr Raubaud, who is verfed to a 

. miracle in matters of this k-ind. The man who 
faw eight ^nd twenty Britons eaten iait a brcak- 
faft by a tribe of Indians, muft certainly have 
feen nations with tails, — and with large tails too j 
and. Sir, if he did not commynicate this curious 
anecdote to you in converfation, his filence muft 
Ije imputed to his fqar of bringing his other fto- 
rids into doubt, by retailing one, which, at firft 
fjght, would juftify a little fcepticifm— ramong 

people 
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people of narrow and prejudifed minds. Per- 
haps he was alfo concerned for the honour of 
his , order, which fuch a feemingly bouncing nar-» 
r tive from a member of it might furnifh ; for, 
it IS well known to the articulating part of man- 
kind, that the Jefuits in general are the declared 
enemies of trick, cunning, and deceit j-— of eva-^. 
fion, prevarication, and probabilifm ;— of in- 
trigue, politics, and cabaUing. But I hope the 
reverend Father Raubaud will not permit his de- 
licate regard to veracity to rob the world of 
' the numberlefe aftonifhing obfervations and dif- 
coveries which he" has made in the courfe of his 
travels ; and, for his encouragement, I aflure him, 
on both your part and mine, that histories muft 
be wonderful indeed ! if they furpafe our vaft c-. 
nergies of belief. 

What I have faid luthcrto on this diverting fub^ 
jea, refts wholly on the veracity of other people ; 
but what I am going to advance further, refts 
wholly on my own. I few one of thefe tailed 
men with my own eyes, who was a fturdy alert 
fellow ; — and, indeed. Sir, he was the owner of 
a fignal tail ; — ^a tail. Sir, of honourable dimen- 
fions ; — ^a tail, that Ihewcd he was endowed with 
ftroiTg parts, and qualified to fill the greatcft pla- 
ces, 
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CC8. As he fpokc only the inarticulate language^ 
which no body about him underftood, I cannot 
gratify your euriofity with a' detail of his parens 
tage, education, or adventures, from his own 
mouthr— which to jou would be extremely en- 
tertaining, as it would be to myfelf, becaufe it 
would be extremely Angular. Nicobar, I fup^ 
pofe, gave birth to this haplefs foreigner, and faw 
his earlier years gliding away in carelefs gayety, 
under the foft indulgence of parents, who beheld 
with joy his gay and Kvely geniufe daily expand- 
ing and advancing to its full vigour. They 
would 'thence prognofticate exquifite felicity to 
their dear boy ; and that he might enjoy his fu- 
ture fortunes with dignity, they fent him to Bor- 
neo to poliih his manners, and learn the know-» 
ledge of the world by travelling. Their parting 
with their darling would be a fcene of the moft 
affefting tendemefs ; — ^perhaps he was the ftay 
and laft hope of their family. They would dread 
the violence of the tempefts, the unwholefomenefe 
of fca-provifions, the change pf his native air ;— 
and, ah ! they would fupplicate him to beware of 
riotous living, of meddling with the prejudices of 
ftrangets, and of making too oftentatious a difplay 
of his tail,\vhich might caufe his goodfenfe to ho 

called 
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called in qucftion. They would embrace hifti 
with hearts filled with anxiety, and eyes ftream- 
ing with tears, and tails dangling forrowfuUy 
down to the duft ; perhaps, the youth hinrfelf be- 
held their anguifli with fome yearnings of filial 
loVc ; — but thefe emotions would foon yield to 
the joy of feeing hirtifelf at his own iiifpofal, 
with plenty of money in his pocket, and on his 
way to a land overflowing with every thing car 
pable of pleafing his fenfes, and charming his i- 
magination. At length he landed in Borneo, 
merrily wagging his tail on feeing himfelf again 
on firm ground, and impetuous to plunge into 
all the diffipatioijs of this voluptuous country^ 
How long he continued in that delicious courfe 
of fenfuality on which he now entered, or for 
what raifdemeanour he was afterwj^fds baniftied 
from it ; . ; T hefe, Sir, are parts of this young 
man's hiftory, of which I dare not pretend to 
have any certain knowledge. Perhaps, he had 
fought a duels— or had cheated at play— or had 
derided the fuperftitions of the natives — or had 
plotted againft the government—or had tried 
to bilk his creditors— or had afperfed the cha-» 
rafter of the prime minifter ;— I fay, perhaps j 
for I would not pofitively aver he was punifhed 

fof 
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For any of thefc crimes, as I have no fort of evi* 
dence to prove fuch a heavy charge. Nay, as I 
never faw myfelf, or heard from others, that the 
poor lad had- the leaft propenfity to any of 
thefe atrocities, I cannot imagine they were the 
fourccof his misfortunes ; but, as he always ma- 
nifefted a languifhment of temper, which fcemed 
to incline to gallantry, I fufpeft, that his exile o- 
riginated from fome indifcreet affair of the heart. 
Be this as it will, it is certain he was delivered 
into the hands of fome Britifti failors for tranf* 
portation, who landed ham fafe in Ilay, and pre- 
fcnted him as a curiofity to a gentleman there j— 
in the corner of whofe kitchen-chimney I faw 
him chained to a great wooden block, which 
ferved him for a ftool as well zs a ftakc. I 
own, Sir, it raifed a fecret indignation in my 
breaft, to fee fuch a noble, clever, lively ftxip- 
ling treated with fo much contumely, for a tranf-^ 
greffion which is every day committed, and eve- 
tj day forgiven, in the mpft polite and enligh- 
tened nations on this fide of the globe. — Ah ! 
how it would have ftabbed his indulgent parents 
' to the heart, to have feen the young gentleman 
compelled to mingle with nienial fervants, and 
involved in difmal clouds of peat-reek, which 

con- 
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confpjrdd with histvocs to exhauft the moiAufC 
of his eyes! The fortitude with which he bore 
his fuferings was altogetherheroic. He dilQained 
all intercourfe with the men, and wrenched out' 
out of their hands the ftick« they Hfted up a- 
gainft him, with a force and agility that Ihewed 
nothing wanting' to bini but freedom, to con- 
vince fhem of his ability to do himfelf jufticc«» 
But his carriage to the ^omen was not roughen- 
ed into averfion by all the difaftcrs they had oc- 
cafioned him ; to them^he behaved with all his 
natural politenefs j particularly to the kitchen^ 
maid, for whom he had conceived the warmeft 
and mod direO: p^flion. Alas ! 'he felt his hqart 
fafter entangled in the charms of Kate, than hi$ 
body in the iron chain which furroundcd it. ' In 
vain his parents ^now vifit the coa(f , to defcry 
the fhip which is to bring their darling, to their 
arms ! In vain hfs former miftrefs hopes to preft 
the accomplifhed youth to her heaving bofom ! 
In vain the monarch of Nicobar expeds to place 
him in his council, and number him among the 
brighteft luftres of his court ! The^ chain, and 
Kate more attractive than the chain, detain him 
from their ardent wiflies, and fink his fame and ' 

fortune in the thickcft Ihades of obfcurity.' • 

Sir, , 



Sir, if this plain narration^ Coniifting partly of 
fetft, and partly of conjc£lu»p, do not convince 
the fpirit of the times of the. aatial exifteflcc of 
creatures with tJuls^ Which, arc indeed real men 
anij women— the following method, to which I 

'advifeyou in a friendly *ray, is the only cxpedi-^ 
crit whereby you can vanquifh the reigning ridi* . 
cule, fcepticifm, and incredulity. You need only 
to procure an infant from Nicobar, and, as the 
humanity of the Ouran Outangs is aHb brought 
into doubt, you may^ at the lame time, get one 
of their infants from Angoiav-«-^-^You may eafi* 
]y obtain the latter from an £aft4ndia captain^ 
imd the former from any worthy gentlemen who 
are c^icerned ia the flave-trade. If you can in* 
ftmSt thefe children in languages,arts,andfciences9 
you will thoroughly confirm your fpeculations^ 
force conviction into the foirit of the times,^ and 
fpread your £pne from the rifing.to the letting of 
the fun. The young men jnight be fent home 

' after thejr education, wftcre they would teach 

, their countrymen to fornv ideas, to make abftrac- 
tions, and to bend their tongues to articulation ; 
greatly to the improvenlent of natural kriow- 

• ledge, and to the e2;tention of the Britiih com- 
merce. 

, : . • -^^ ' D wc 
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We original, or rather eccentric, autho»6, la-^ 
bour undci' nuniberlefs difficulties, from our fu^^ 
periority ot oppofition to by far the gre;ater part 
of mankind, by wJiicH we excite their envy of 
refentment. The novelty of our theories and il- 
luftrations ftrikes them at firft with' furprife } 
but that emotion foon yields to a concern foF 
their own familiar and rivetted prejudices, which 
they now think endangered. What they them-* 
felves never faWj or heard of before, they fancy 
could not have been feen, and ought not to be 
Reported now j and fo they grow angry at us foi? 
kindly endeavouring to widen the compafs of 
their knbwledge. Thus it fallfe out, that you 
have, and I ftiall probably have, fo many advcr- 
faries ; but I am prepared for my fufferings, by 
the view of thofie whleh you aftuaUy undergo. 
I wifh I had your philofophy to enable me to 
endure mine with that meek and gentle dignity^ 
with which, I fuppofe, it enables you to endure 
yours. We fliall perfeverc, however,. tc^ bring 
jinto the rank of truths thofe things which the ig-' 
norant have hitherto placed among fables, regard- 
lefs of fuch perfons as judge of the ftate of the 
whole world by the little fpot wherein they were • 
born. Writers of our uncommon character muft 

reft . 
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-^cft fatisficd with the approbation of men of 
large minds; — ^and, as you, Sir, are endowed 
with a very large mind, I chearfully dedicate the 
following introduftion ' to you, which you will 
perceive to be pretty much in the fpirit of your 
own book. .May I hope thkt you will deign to 
adcept of this mark of my fmcere refpcd and e- 
fleem ? I rejoice in the fupport which my (lories 
receive from yours, and in that too which I flat- 
ter niyfelf yours receive from 'mme j and hope we 
(hall evermore fight reciprocally for the wonders 
of each other> Meanwhile, I beg leave to aflure the 
. public, that we have not written in concert ;— I 
did not fuggeft a fingle hint tqyour,-treatife, nor 
4idyou fiirnifh a fingle tcfk to my introdudion. 
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HUNTING, Fifliing,and Hawldng^are divcr» 
fions which join profit to amufement. 
On the former account, they were anciently the 
ferious bufinels of all ranks ; and, on the latter, 
are now followed by the great and opulent. 

Mankind were unacquainted, in the more early 
period of fociety, with the cafier arts of living, 
which accident or ingenuity has fince brought to 
Ught. The fpontaneous fruits of the earth af-^ 
ferded them but a lean and fcanty fubfiftence; 
9nd they were, therefore, obliged to prey on the 
wild inhabitants of the foreft, the flood, and the 
air* 

Thefe animals were, many of them,fuperior to 
mankind in ftrength, and, all of them^ in agility ; 
an4 to men could not mailer them by their bodi* 
iy powers. In order then to get them into thefr 
iiands, they fought the suds of contrivance aild 
ftratagem. 

They obfervcd, that the fame creatures which 
^cy wanted to feed on, wcrciwd to other crea- 
tures 
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turcs qualified by nature to feizethem. Thu«, 
they idw the hare run down by the hound ; — ^thc 
falmon dragged out' of the pool by the otter ;— 
and the partridge born away by the hawk. 

Human invention, Iharpened by neccffity, is 
wonderfully rich in refources. Men, feeing with 
what facility thefe creatures fubducd their prey. 
Would foon pfcrceive the advantage of being con- 
neded with them. Hence they would form the 
defign of taming them to their fervice. As the 
fields produce mofe animal food than either the 
water or the air, the dog would be the firft ob- 
ject of their flattering regards.* 1 hofe who lived 
on the. banks of the river, would court the otter 
to their familiarity, and make him contribute to 
their maintenai^ce alfo. Thefe eflays would give 
origin to hunting and fifliing j — ^fports, which the 
Ikill and induflry of fucceeding agps have carried 
to their pcrfeftion. " . * 

Thefe fports fall not within my defign j and 
therefore I leave them,, with juft obferving, that 
jhcy were probably known before faulconry. 
The reafon is obvious, The fields and the ftreanis 
are more acceffible than the heights of the air j 
and dogs and ojtters are at firft fight much more 
tradable than hawks. Thofe methods of procu- 
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ring food which appeared caficft would, for that 
Tcafon, .be preferred, by a ftarving generation^ 
to thofe that feemed next to impoffible. 

It is from the amufements of children I am go- 
ing to deduce the rife of the noble fcience of 
faulconry; They who know the efteem I have 
for this fcience will acquit me of having any de^ 
fign to leffen its dignity by fuch an origin. If 
people trace back the mod ufeful arts 6f life^ 
they will difcover few of them ^vhich do not owe 
their exiftence to chance. 

Whoever has examined the firft appearance of 
a hawk, muft confefs, that it does not look as if 
it were capable of culture. Its eye is fharp and 
ferocious — ^its niotions are quick and impatient 
-—arid it furioufly attacks, and ravenoufly feeds on 
its prey. Men would therefoi;e regard the hawk as 
irreclaimable, and think as little of employing it 
to procure game, for them, as of the wolf to pro- 
vide them in venifon. 

What feemed impoffible to ripened refledion, 
was fliown.'to be praQicable by the divcrfions of 
children. Every body knows how remarkably 
fond they are of young birds, and how tenderly 
they bring them up. They alfo difplay much 
ingenuity in wearing off the natural wildnefs of 

the 



the little creattfrcs^ and in habituating them id 
underftand their fignals, and to obey their 
voices. 

Parents, obferving this innoceiit propenflty of 
their children^ would gladly take every oppor- 
tunity of gratifying it j-«*and their way of life 
would give them many* The chace, to which 
they were attached by neccffity^ would fometimes 
lead them amoiig the clifts of high rocks, wherd 
hawks arc wont to place their eyries. When 
they lighted on thofe with eyeffcs, their parental 
affeflion would prompt them to carry home the 
young birds to their children. Taught them-. 
iehrei^ by obfcrvation, tteit hawks fed on flefli, 
they would direft their children to bring tip th^ 
eyefle& wkh animal food. 

.The youing hawks, being now eontihtiaBy a* 
moag the hands, and accuAomed to the voices 
of the children, would foon forget their natural 
wildnefe, and contrafl: an a&ftion for thofe who 
bred them. They would fly from their hands, 
. foar around them in the air, and then return to 
thenu Oa thefe occafions, it would divert the 
children exceedingly, to obferve the confterna* 
tion into which then: birds caft all the winged 

' tribes, 
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tribes, and with what boldnefi they purfiied and 
^Sittacked thdr prey. 

Children arc naturally gcncroud and commu- 
nicative-— ^molt incapable of enjoying pleafure 
but of a crowd. A&uated by this difpofition, 
they would invite their parents to partake of the 
haj^inefs themfelves drew from the flights of their 
hawks. Imagine how great mud have been the 
amazement of thefe fimple people, when they law, 
for the firft time, birds, which ever before they 
had thought irreclaimable^ managed by their 
children. It would look like a prodigy, to fee 
them mounting to the fldesfrom the hands which 
fed them, and returning immediately at the found 
of the voices which careffed them. Men would 
be ftifl more aftonifhed to obferve them fo very 
tame as even to part with theii" prey to their 
keepers, and fly afterwards in queft of more with 
their former fpirit. . 

Aftonifhment would give way to refledion. 
The more fagacious would perceive, that, by the 
hawk, they might command the Iky, and thence 
open a new fource of provifions. The experi- 
ment Was worth the making ; and thofe who firft 
conceived the idea of it, would no doubt go di- 
te&ly about it. The attempt would, as is ufual, 

E ex- 
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cxpofe them to ridicule, and bring the foundncfs' 
of their underftandings in queftion, among that 
•fct of mortals, who, to the dulnefs gifted. them by 
nature,, have made a proper addition of felf-con- 
ceit. The fuccefs* ef their firft effays would foon 
put to filence fuch of the laugher^ as were not 
incorrigible, and encourage their perfeverance.? 
The hawk now (hared their aflfeftion with the 
hound, and the training of it became a capital 
objefl: of their attention. They ftudied its tern* 
per, fought the beft ways- of prefcrving its health^' 
and inveftigaied remedies to cure its difeatfes> 
They imparted their obfervations to their chil- 
dren, who handed them to theirs, augmented' by 
their own ; and thus faulconry grew, out of the 
experience of fucceffivc generationSj^ into the re- 
gular fyftem iiv which we now fee it. This fcl- 
<nce brought within the power of men every 
bird produdtive of food or diverfion ; and the air, 
which had been fo long to them a barren defart, / 
became a fund of luxury and recreation. 

Hawking is one of thofe amufeihents which U 

♦ fuitahle to the. majefly of kings, and to the gran- 

'deur of nobility and higher gentry. It isf eafy to 

account for the air of dignity which now attends 

, It. , 
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The experience of one age tranfmitted to an- 
other enlarged and polilhed the human mind ; 
and men took hold of and improved every in- 
cident whi(^h tended to render life more eafy and 
.comfortable. As they proceeded in tlje culture 
of their intelleftual powers, arts and trades were 
invented ; and thcfe, in their turn, promoted the 
advancement of civilization. Mankind, accord- 
ingly, withdrew themfelves gradually from their 
original, but precarious, way of livmg by hunt- 
ing, and engaged in purfuits which at once foften- 
ed their tempers, and procured them a certain 
livelihood. Hawking, and the other fports of 
the field, "were indeed productive of much diver- 
iion, but did not always defend them from the 
attacks of hunger ; and therefore they were glad 
to exchange them for occupations, which uever 
put them to fruitjefs toil, 
. Faulconry now ceafing to be regarded by the 
lower ranks of men as necefTary for the fupport 
of life, fell intifely into the hands of perfpns of 
Jbirth, fortune, and leifure. Kings and princes, 
pobles and gentlemen, purfued the fports of the 
Iky, while their inferiors made carts, followed the 
plow, or bred C2(ttle, Nothing could be more 
fprtunate to fqciety than this revolution, whiqh 

wa? 
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was the caufc of the gentility and greatnefe that 
are now afcribed to hawking. It delivered this 
art of promoting ftrength and agility, by the a- 
lurements of paftime, from plcbcin ufe, and re- 
fleded on it the honour and nia^nificence of the 
illuftrious perfonagcs who were devoted to it. 

Monarchs now took the hawk under their pro- 
te^ion, and fenates enufted laws for (he prefer- 
vation of its life. The fame hands which fwayed 
the fceptres of nations, and ftretched forth com- 
iiianding truncheons to viftoriouS hofts, did not 
difdain the weight of the keen-eyed bird. Sage 
lawgivers viewed it with admiration, and thought 
their wifdom properly employed^ in fccuring it 
from the folly and violence of men. The mews 
at Charingcrofs fliew what edifices were reare4 
for its reception ; and pfficors, with honourable 
falaries, were appointed to take .care of its wel- 
fare, and train it up for its fundtions. Faulconf- 
wortlj, the city where it ftill triumphs, demon- 
ftrates the honour wherein it is ftill held by all 
the princes of Europe, who maintain faulcon- 
crs there to provide the fineft birds. The manly 
pleafures which flow from its ipirit, rapidity^and 
tra&ablenefs, made it worthy of, and rewarded, all 
the attention of which it was the objcQ:,. When it 

' purfues 
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purfues its prey to the clouds^t draws up, the 
eyes of all men after it, and fills their fouls with 
the moft agreeable fits of furprife. So exqui- 
fite is the delight it then bcftows, that it robs 
fovereigns of the obfcquious regards of their 
foothing courtiers, and confounds the lords of the 
earth with the gazing and wondering crowd » 
whicji furrounds them. 

When we compare the ftate of faulconry in 
our own days with what it was in ancient times, 
we muft acknowledge and lament its lad decay 
in the world. It is not difficult, and it may be , 
worth while, to point out this deplorable revo- 
lution of fporting in its caufes. 

It was when hounds and hawks were the only 
means whereby the recreations of the field could 
be enjoyed with dignity, that the reputation of 
faulconry was higheft. It was then ftudied and 
pradifed by men of rank and diftin6lion in every 
country of Europe, where any thing of civiliza- 
tion e^fted. Game was to be found every where 
ia the grcateft plenty, without the interpofitioiji 
of the legiilature for its prefervation — hawks be-» 
ixig adapted to give much Iport without much 
{laughter. But fire-arms were at length invents 
cd J— Hand this invention introduced as remark- 

3 able 
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able an alteration into fporting as it did into thf 
art of war. The fportfman had hitherto drawn 
his pleafurc from obferving the various furprir 
fing turns of- the chace or flight ; and when he 
obtained it, he was little mortified that the hare 
or woodcock made its efcape at laft from his 
hounds or hawk. This is the true idea of the 
pleafure which 'the fports of the field are quali-? 
fied to aflford ; but this idea was gradually loft 
after guns were made of eafy carriage^ and point- 
ers trained to find out game. • Sport came now 
to be confined intirely to the aQ: of putting the 
game to death ; and a man meafured the live- 
linefs of his divcrfion according to the number 
of animals he had flain. But ftill no birds were 
yet killed which kept in cover ; and therefore the 
game continued to be plentiful enough iot every 
kind of fporting. This new idea, however, of 
fport, made hawking decline j bJecaufe, a good 
markfman could procure more of this bloody 
fort of amufement from his gun than from a 
hawk. It alfo helped very much to bring the 
latter into difufe, that the former could be kept 
with lefs cxpence and without any trouble. 
Though the pointer and gun were of confider- 
ablc detriment to hawking, at their fiirft intro- 

dudion ; 
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dilflioh ; yet they did not triumph over this di- 
verfion, till the dexterity of the French lighted- 
on the knack of fliooting on wing, and taught 
it to their neighbours. This knack enabled eve- 
ry man to aft up to his idea gf fporting, by the ' 
cafe and certainty with which it enabled him ta 
kill game : And thus it reached a blow to faul-' 
conry which has proved almoit fatal to it, A 
man of a fure eye may now kill or wound, in a 
few days, all the fowls of an extenfive moor ; 
and by this means the gun has not only hurt 
faiilconry, but alfo gone near to exterminate the 
game altogether. Hawking is at prcfent confi- 
ned to a few noblemen and gentlemen, who, with 
the fpirit of their great anceftors, inherit their 
mafculine tafte for the fports of the field likewife. 
The almoft univerfal attachment of fportfmen 
to the pointer and gun, Ihews their degeneracy 
from the elevated amufements of their prede- 
ceffors, in a light — a light, which I never open 
my eyes to, without all the anguilh of the bit- 
tercft regret. Could a faulconer, who lived two 
or three centuries ago—- ah ! that flourifhing pe- 
riod of the princely fport! burft the chains of 
death, and get for a few days iqto the world- 
how it would grieve his manly heart, to obfervc 

the 
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the negled into which the hawk is fallen ! tVt 
would furvey the fccne$ of his former joys^^ 
and^ with fuch tears as fpirits ihed, moarn long 
6ver the melancholy ftilkiefs which reign over 
thofe hills and dales which his own vtMce ufed 
to awake into life and exultation* His forro^r 
would receive new pungency, when he perceived 
how fcarce his brediren are in fbciety-^ow oh* 
foldte fhek langus^ and hailowings are growa 
, . ■■■gfld tiiat a price is fet on the head of the 
hawk, as tf this getierous bird iiad been guiL^ 
ty «of die mofi: atrocious crimes* The manifc# 
inferiority of • our age to his in %ort. Would 
fyl his ibul with indignation j he would fly from 
the hated fight, to his refidence in the other 
world, and carry tidings to^thcHbond of depart* 
ed &ulconer8, which Would commt^iicate to 
them IJxe angry emotioiis of his own bcc;aft« 

Thefe reflexions call up before me tne ma- 
jefty and honour of ancient times, when every 
warlike baron prepared his hardy limbs for the 
toils of battle, by the heavenly recreation, and 
make me bewail my fevere defl:iny, which has 
thrown me forward into a generation which it 
is dangerous to paint in its tme colours. Every 
turreted cattle rears itfelf to my fancy, furround* 
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cd with hawks perching on their blocks in ftatc- 
ly order, or echoing from its vaults, refponfive 
to, the adjacent rocks and lakes, with the chear- 
ing voices of their keepers, who direGt their 
circling flights. Now the faulcMier's voice, loud, 
iFuU, and tremulous, uihering in the morn, ftrikes 
mine ear ; which, from the mom, till the ihades 
of evening deepen into night, animates the 11- 
lent lonelinefs pf >forefts, vales, and mountains, 
with tones of manly gladnefs. The numerous 
game, yet undiminiflied by the gun's murderous 
violence, obfcures the face of heaven with mul- 
titude, and offers to the wondering eyes of the 
fpc£kators all the varieties of fport to be derived 
from aerial ch^ce and conflict. In this glorious 
perbd, indolence and difeafe were not collided, 
at high expence, from every corner of the world; 
atid luxury was a vice which did not vex the ho- 
ly meckiiefs of our priefts, nor cxafpcrate the 
keen indignation of our faty rifts. The ftimula- 
ting fedudions of the table prolonged not. the 
feaft beyond nature's call j nor ^id the down arid 
gorgeous furniture of the bed force voluptuous 
flumbers after the fvm had proclaimed the day. The 
plain and copious meal, by hunger feafoned, and 
fleep, profound as death, by wearinefs brought 
" F on. 
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on, flufhed with ruddy health the looks of no-* 
bles and gentles ; gave a fpring and firmnefs- ta* 
their fteps ; and fwelled their fouls with courage 
and refolution, which laughed at danger. They 
fought as they fported^ when their country's- 
wrongs demanded their fword, with keennefs^ 
and alacrity, and preluded to the field of battle^ 
while they attended the flights of their hawksw 
Thefe were the times when a man, infpired with 
the fablime enthufiafm offaulconry, would wilb 
to have lived ! 

Thofe who are at prefent addifted to the point-^ 
cr and gun, are not, however, altogether incx^ 
cufable-i — —though thofe who firft forfook the 
hawk can claim no fort of apology. The for- 
mer are come into the world when fowling is^ 
the prevailing diverfion j and fo they . go along 
with the fafhion, without once confidering whe- 
ther there he any other diverfion more worthy 
of their purfuit. To take a fure aim, is cele- 
brated as the grand accomplifliment of a fportf- 
man ; and the number of fowls he kills in a day 
is always rehearfed to his praife. Accordingly,, 
a young gentleman, who hears fuch difcourfes, 
ftudi(is the direftion of his eye, as foon as he is 
able to manage a gun, and pants for this fort of 

bloody 
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J^loody dexterity. He is extremely mortified 
when he returns unfuccdsful from the field, 
and received by his acquaintance with farcafm and 
laughter j but, when his hand and eye' have don^ 
their duty, he prcWuces the feathered fpoils of 
the air with fmiling triumph, and is treated with 
refpeft by thofe around him. Thus his tafte 
for fporting is fo early corrupted, that it can 
hardly ever be reformed afterwards ; and he be*- 
comes the depraver of others in his tutn. 

Might I obtain leave to name epi^cures and 
poacher^ in the fame page with fportfmeri, I 
would fay, the prefent plan 6f the recreations of 
the field feems calculated only for thofe people. 
The nice epicure, who picks felicity from the 
hones of fat partridges, poults, and woodcocks, 
is deeply interefted in the death- of thefe fowls^ 
and prompted by his liquorifh palate^ to kill as 
many of them as he can. The wandering poach* 
cr adopts the fame condud from another motive, 
that of drawing bread and birandy from fawtcr- 
ing and idlenefs. Th^ voluptuous epicure, there^- 
fore, and the worthlefs ■ poacher, are ^furniihed 
with reafons to juftify their IpV^e of fliooting on 
^ing, perfedly fuitable to their refpcftive cha- 
f afters — ^but by no means to that of a genuine 

fportfman. 
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§)ortftnan, who profcflcs to feck picafurc, not 
death, from his amufements. 

There arc two confequenccs of the gun, which 
I would humbly recommend to the notice of 
gentlemen. Firft^ This engine fets the vulgar 
on a level with them in point of the fports of the 
field. And, Secondly^ it threatens the utter de- 
ftruflion of the game. Here objefts are at 
{take, and ready to be annihilated^ of no lefs 
importance than the rank of our gentry, and the 
very cxiftence of their paftimes. This is as true 
as it is alarming, and calls for an immediate ret 
medy. 

JRfr/?, With regard to the elevation of the vuK, 
gar to the rank of gentlemen, let the following 
obfervations meet with the attention they de- 
ferA'e. 

All men come into. the world in nearly the 
fame ftate of weaknefs and ftiipidity. Place an 
infant prince among a fcore of infant beggars, 
the former without ornaments, and the latter 
without rags, where is the man who could fepa- 
rate his Highnefs from the loufy rogues at firft 
fight ? It is not the make qf the body, there- 
fore, nor the ftrufture of the mind, which di- 
ftinguifhes the higher from the lower ranks of 

mankind. 
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mankind. Nature is equally beneficent to 
both gentlemen and peafant$ in thcfe jret 
fpefts J, and thefe are as capable as thofe of 
the polilh of education and company. What 
then are the difcriminating circumftances bc-» 
tween them ? Why, a Kne of anceftors re- 
markable for public and private virtue— —o- 
pulent poffeffions originally conferred by the 
fovereign ki approbation of high merit— ^nd a 
conduft regulated by the laws of bravery, gene- 
rofity, politenefs, and juftice. Thefe ape the 
foundations of true gentility, and always beftow 
it — ^whatever the man's birth is in whom they 
centre. Gentility is difplayed to the world, fome- 
times by an eafy propriety, and fometimes jby a 
dazzling magnificence of lodging, table, drcfe, 
retinue, and amufement — ^beyond the reach of 
people in the lower ftations of life, but beheld 
by them with deference and refpe£J:. Now, could 
all men rife to the fplendors of gentility — ^the 
real gentleman would fee his dignity loft in the 
crowd, and himfelf, without notice, 'unlefs his fu? 
perior talents and virtues could -command it. 
Whatever diverfion, therefore, he purfues, in 
which the vulgar can (hare with him independent- 
ly of his permiffion, diminiflies from the fubmif- 

five. 
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five regards they owe to hi$ charafter and fituar 
tion in life j and accordingly, it is obfervable, 
that a man of rank is treated with a freedom that 
approaches to familiarity in the field, by the famp 
petfons who appear before him with the moft 
bafhful aukw.ardnefs,in his drawing-room. This 
difference of behaviour in different placeij is ea? 
fily explained. The gentleman is feen in the 
field with his dog and a gun — an equipage in 
which they often fee themfelyes, and which, on 
(that account, fcems to Ihorten the diftance be? 
twecn him and them j but the fplendour of the 
drawing-room, and the elegance of his own drefs, 
raife him in their eyes to his natural elevation^ 
2tnd to they come timid and abafhcd intp |iis pre^ 
fence. 

Thus, the gun confound? all ranks arid condi- 
tions of men^ in as far as diverfion forms any difr 
ference among them ^ and, as thofe in the infe? 
nor ftations of life who fport with it, are more 
numerous than thofe in the higher, the meannefs 
it derivfes from the former quite attaints the ho- 
nour it might pretend to from the latter. All, 
all the commoi:> people are fmit with the love of 
burning powder and fcattering lead ||-— they roam 
pver our hills smd plains, treading in paths which 
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anciently were to elves and heroes only knoMhi i 
*— they make the welkin ring with ignoble noifc ^ 
burft from rafty firelocks vile/ Every bowing 
fliopkeeper, and pale-faced mechanic, get them 
jBiort coats, and old mulket$, and reprobate fet- 
ters — ZTid fteal away once or twice a week > in 
mafquefade from their lawfd bufinefs, t6 make 
tvar.on the beafts of the field and the fowls o£ 
the air. The moor-herds alfo look after their 
cattle in the fame accoutrements ; and the far- 
mer, ftimulated by the recital of their exploits^ 
deferts his plow, and ftrides over the heath in 
queft of adventures. Hence it happens, that a 
wcll-br^d man, when he fancies he defcries a no- 
ble lord whom he wants to falute, and his attend- 
ants at a diftance, is furprifcd to fall in at laft 
with a moving group of taylors, barbers, and 
IhoemakerS, clumfily traveftied into a ridiculous 
fimilitude of men of vivacity, fire,. and blood. By 
a miftake of the fame kind, when he imagines 
he fees one of his neighbours on the fummit of 
a remote hill whom he wiflies to join, he is fadly 
difappointed, on coming up, to difcover a wea- 
ther-beaten, thick-boned, mutton-fifted clown, 
tvith a mulket japanned over with foot laid acrofi 
his {looping flioulders. Since, therefore, the di-i 

verfion* 
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vcrfions of gentlemen arc ddcended to the vXiU 
gar*— infiead of marking gentility, they degrade 
it — ^and expofe it to fome ridiciilef by fuch ts^hhn- 
fical rencounters as Ijuft now mentioned. 

It is my way, when I want to know the nice 
point of propriety in any cafe, to look into the 
conduft of the ladies, in which I feldom mifs 
finding fomething which direfts me to it. And 
I chearfnlly embrace this opportunity of mentiAi-i 
ing it to the glory of the fex, that, where decen- 
cy, and delicacy, and dignity of fentiment and be- 
haviour are in queftion — ^they never fail to de- 
cide, with the mod beautiful precifion, on the 
right fide. The rapid fucceffion of their fafhions 
in drefs demonftrates how tenacious the ladies 
are of the charaderiftics of their rank, which arc 
in hourly danger of being vulgarifed by the too 
quick imitation of fervile and mean females. 
Whenever this happens, they ftudy a new drefs 
—and thereby cut off all comparifon between 
themfelves and chamber-maids and cinder- 
winches, now proud of inventions which their fii- 
periors have abandoned. 

This behaviour of the ladies is truly noble and 
fpirited ; and the application of it to the prefent 
cafe is fo obvious, that I need not enlarge on it. 

As 
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As they leave cjflF the ufc of any falhion which 
the vanity of the lowef part df the fcx has inva- 
tied, gentlemen will fee, that they ought to ab- 
ftain from a diverfion which has acquired an jur 
of mcannefs from having fallen among the dregs 
of the people. Faulconry is ready to aflFord them 
an entertainment infinitely s above what the point- 
ier and gun catt bcftow ; an- entertainment be** 
coming a gentleman ; inacceifible to the popu- 
lace^ and produdive of the highcft luxury of 
fporting. Nor can gentlemen infinuate them- 
fclves fo agreeably any other way, as by faulcon- 
ty, into the good graces of the ladies, who are 
all fond of this anciciit, noble, and delightful * 
tecreatiofl. ' 

It is my felicity to be known to feveral wo- 
men, whofe diftinguiflied virtues are honourable 
to their fex, and ornamental to their rank, who 
favour the hawks with their prefence^ and regard 
their flights with the fprightlieft admiration. 
From them the fports of the Iky receive a deli- 
cate polifli, and the moft joyous vivacity. The 
hardy, nimble, fonorous faulconer, feels his fport 
moft exhilarating and delightful, when refined 
gallantry prompts his endeavours to pleafe fe- 
male youth, beauty, and innocence. The ani- 
G mated 
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mated fpring of his limbs, and the lively cur- 
rent of his bloody defpifc the chilling flood, the 
fteep mountain,, the craggy lock,. the trembling 
.bog, the prickly 'thicket,, when his heart beats- 
eager to {hew the charmerS the wonders of his' 
art. Thus the ladies, wherever they appear, 
inijpire a^i aJ»bitiori for excellence ; and their ap- 
proving faiiles richly reward every effort the 
xacxx can make to entertain them. 

The fecond confequence of the gun which^ I 
mentioned is, the deflruSion of the game j . not 
indeed by gentlemen who have a legal title ta 
the fports of tlie afield, but by thofe who confer 
on themfelves the honour of that appellation, 
and by inferior poachers. The illicit ufe of the 
gun is at prefent rifen to fuch a during pitch, 
tJiat, unleJTs the laws, wifely provided againft it,^ 
be put in execution without mercy, there ihall 
not, in, a few years, be found a poult or par- 
tridge iathe whole kingdom to draw a trigger 
or fly a hawk at. But neither this, nor the con- 
fufion of ranks, are the only bad confequences, 
though, to be fure, very deplorable^ which are 
to be apprehended from the prevailing paflion 
of all men for the gun. I look forward, with 
fear and anguifli, to another confcquehce, be- 

fore 
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fore which thefe muftlofe all their impoftance— 
I mean, the ruin of our happy conflitution in 
both church and ftate, which Heaven avert! 
Shooting on wing trains up an incredible num- 
ber of ftout fellows to the knowledge of fire-arms, - 
and to the! love pf idlenefs and low debauch- 
T^ry. From thefe there arifes, in peaceable times, 
a conftant fucceffion of fmuggler§ and robbers, 
to fupply the places of thofe delinquents who 
are prematurely cut off by the immoderate ufe of 
brandy or of the gallows. Now, fliould it be 
the affliaion of a diftant pofterity to be vifited 
with a civil war, thefe rogues would not find it 
very difficult to advance to the top 'of their vo- 
cations, and commence open plunderers and pro- 
feffed cut-throats. They are not to be compared 
to the fair and honeft foldier, who meets you on 
equal terms, who, while he feeks your life for 
the fake of public fafcty and juflice, bravely 
ventures his own to your indignation. They, 
on the contrary J will attack your property in tte ^ 
defencelefs hour of fleep, or Ihoot you from be- 
hind a bufh, while you are enjoying the fweet 
. ferenity of a fummer's morning in your night- 
gown and flippers^ 

^ ' Thi§ . 
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This confequencc of poaching is^ I co^ifcf^ 
but a mere poflibitity at prdcnt— and am willing 
enough to join with ?vcfy body in regarding it. 
as a very chimerical one too. Byt ftiU I cannot 
get it put of my head, that the caufes which 
at laft brought on the ruii^ of m?iny empires and , 
kingdoms, now to be found only in hiftory,^ 
were at firft no more than poffibilities, as little 
dreaded as the one under confideratipn. Such, 
thei^eforc, ^s are big with hoirrible calamities, 
cannot be tpo warily guarded againft j nor will 
a wife nation, who have at heart the felicity of 
diftant generations, look on them with indiffer- 
ence. People are too apt to read ancient Jiifto- 
ry, without learning that fmall cajufes have often 
given origin to the moft terrible revolutions in 
human affairs. Shooting on wing is, in the opi- 
nion of people of fuperficial refledlioji, produc- 
tive of no other effeft whatever than the ^eath of 
a hare or of a bird, without ever extending their 
views to the aweful confequences mentioned a- 
bove. Thus, the man who plants trees little 
imagines that fome one of the fcedlings which he 
. parries in his hand, may be deftined to fumifli 
the pillory or gibbet, on which his great grand- 
fon is to fuffcr ignominy or death. ■ In the fame 

manner^ 
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ipanner, the man who gives his infant-fpn'iei, 
dice-box to rattip for his amufcment, is not a,- 
warc that hp may' thereby infufe into his young 
heart a paffion for gaming, which ihali one day 
reduce him to beggary, to thp high-way, and to 
jhe devil. 

Since then poaching is ruinous to gentility, 
and to the game, and may be fo to the natioq 
^o, the interefts of faulconry and of poftcrity 
call loudly for every map of weight and ^utfiori? 
ty to fupprefs that epormity^ Noblemen and 
gentlemen ought to encourage informations a- 
gainft ppafhers of all Vnds, to bring thepi to 
immediate conviction, and make them feel the 
|alutary rigour of the laws. 

This procedure, and I obfcrve with pleafurp 
the fpirit wherewith it is attended to in thi? 
county, will at once fave the game from exter- 
mination, and pofterity from the perdition which 
may- be caufed by an army of markfmcn, al- 
ways ready to ftart forth, as foon as rebellion ihall 
found her trumpet. Further, by yrencking the 
gun out of plebeikn hands, and ptitting it into 
thofe of gentlemen alone, this engine will be 
^ivefted oi its prefcnt diihonour, and acquire an 
air of dignity. Then it may be ufcd by thofe 

who 
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vdho citficr have no tafte for faulconry, or ate 
unequal to the expence of that glorious diver- 
fion, or would. throw the pleafure of variety in- , 
to their fports, ^ 

I proceed now to lay before my kind and in^ 
dulgent readers fome particulars relative to faul- 
conry, which have been long hid from our 
(portfmcn, either in the libraries of the curious, 
orjn renaotc countries, I hope that, while he 
perufeS the following ftorics, he will conftantly 
reflfeflt they bring to his knowledge matters which 
happened in times and places very diflferent from . 
his own.. There is a verfatility in the human 
imagination which always hurries on to change 
the fituations of things, and to beftow on them 
new arrangements, ivhich however -it is reftlefs 
till it have altered to others, that w their turn 
mull yield to new fucceffors. Hence it is, that 
the politics, manners, languages, learning, drefs, 
cookery, buildings, fports, and opinions of our 
times, are fo different, from thofe which obtained 
, among the ancients. There were many things 
common among them, which now feem fo en- 
tirely oppofite to our tafte and pradice, that we 
can hardly give credit to them ; and, were it not 
for the authority of the writers who record them, 

fhould , 
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' ihould be put on the bng liit of fables and romaiv 
ces. What I have ren^ked with regard to anti« 
quity is to be applied to the prefent ftate [of re- 
mote nations, which are, in numberlefs cuftom^, 
as contrary to us ag. if they had exiftcd fifty thou- . 
faixd years ^go. The candid and intelligent read- 
er will, therefore, grant it to be exceeding unfair, 
to argue the abfurdity ox impoflibility of ancient 
or foreign fafhions and events, from their oppofi- 
tion to what he fees in vogue among his own 
neighbours. .Would it not be too rafh a con- 
clufion that, becaufe the ancients had i;io fmok^- 
jacks, they were unacqujunted with roaft-beef ? 

" or, becaufe the Turks wear no hats, they go 
all bare-headed ? While my reader avoids this 
fort of falfe criticifm, he will not hcfitatc to give 

. his l^carty aflent to the following narration j^— , 
but, if any^ thing appear too powerful for his be- 
lief, I encourage him to confult the authors 
whence it W extra^d. I am not of the mind 
of your flasdeiJous tattling goffips, who always 
pretend to be bound to conceal the names of the 
very good authorities on which they tell their veno- 
mous tales. ; when ihfaa they have not any better 
authority thap their own diabolical ims^inatioflis 
to produce^ No^ no— -wherie I daire not,, or am 

. ♦ aihamed 
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ifliamcd to produce my authority, I (hall cvifr 
more think, it manly to fupprefs the darkling 
ftory, which even thofe who gave it do not 
thufc to ackiiovsrledgifc. 

Here I might mention, to very good purpofe, 
Nimrod and Efau, as the earlidft fportfmen df 
whom we haye any knowledge, in proof of the 
antiquity of fporting j and, in order to confer oh 
it that important value which the flux of time, 
even independent of every other confideratiort, 
is i^irell known to beftow on &milies, as well as 
on books, medals, and ftatues. 

When thefe gentlemen lived, the world was a 
good deal more than two thoufatid years old j a 
trad of time in which the induftripus could hard- 
ly fail to light on all the diflferent fports of the 
field, which were their own ferious bufinefs. It 
' is tf ue, a mighty deluge fwept away out of the 
world all the humati race, whofc ^depravity ren- 
dered them unworthy of exifting any, longer on 
the face of the earth. None were faved except 
Noah and his family, whofe virtues preferved them 
from the general devaftation, to repeople the de- 
folate globe. They could not but havefeen and 
underftood the antideluvian diverfions ; and thefe 
would fometimes enter into their conver&tions, 

and 
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and be learned thence by their children. If we 
may fuppofe they were acquainted with hound- 
hunting, or killing fowls with bow and arrow- 
there is no reafon for denying them the know- 
ledge of hawking. As animah of almoft all 
kinds increafe fafter than men, thefe laft, yet few 
in number, would be obliged to take every me- 
thod to hinder the too quick multiplication of 
the former. Ofie of thefe methods, very pro- * 
bably, was hawking — an amufement which, once 
invented, is fo fiibUme and noble, that it would 
never fall into entire defuetude, and muft there- 
fore have defcended, among the other fports of 
the field, to Nimrod and Efau, in whofe hands it 
would lofe none of its dignity. We cannot eafi- 
ly, at this diftance of time, tell exadHy at what 
period of the antideluvian world children gave 
the original hint of faulconry, nor lay down the, 
rules according to which the patriarchs trained 
their hawks. If the two pillars were extant, the 
one of brick, and the other of ftone, on which 
• Seth infcribed the prophecies of Adam, and the 
knowledge of his own days, for the edification 
of poftcrity, perhaps I Ihould be able to throw 
fome light on thefe curious and abilrufe points. 
It cannot be imagined, without derogating from 

H the 
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the charader of that excellent and primaeval 
gentleman, that he omitted faulconry among the 
many fciences which found a place on his pil- 
lars J and it will ever be deplored by all genuine* 
^ortfmen, as an irreparable misfortune, that 
'they were not able to withftand the corroding, 
power of years^. This lofs would have been lefe 
feverely felt, had Nimrod or Efau put pen tc 
paper, and written, in their leifure-hours^- treatifes- 
of faulconry, containmg their own praftice, and 
that of their anceftors, for the inftruftion of future 
fportfmen* Since, however, the pitlars of Setb 
are now periflied, and^ we know of no books' 
written by Nimrod or Efau, the reader will per- 
mit me to fay, that the patriarchs,, if they fol* 
lowed nature in their praftice, muft have train* 
ed theiV hawks nearly on the principles Txdiick 
are delivered in the enfuing treatife ;. and, if they 
did not follow nature, time has done little harnx 
in depriving us of their blunders. 

Hawking is not fpokcn of by any author, with 
precifion, till the beginning of the ninth century ^ 
when Arambombamboberus reigned over the 
V2lft empire of Trebizond, and Neftorius flou- 
riflied in poetry, Thofe who want to know 
more of this extraordinary prince, may gratify 

their 
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jtheir curiofity by confulting the ;^uthors who 
Jaavc writtqn his hiftory, when they have time 
to rummage any great library w'here they are pre- 
ferved. It is well known that the fineft collec- 
tion of thefe' authors on earth ftands in the Grand 
Sultan's library J and may be readily founcj, as 
iliey arq on the fame iOielf with the complete 
copy of Livy^ for a tranfcript of which Lewis 
XIV. offered an hundred thoufand ducats. It 
is not as a fovereign, but as a fportfman, that I 
am to confider the Emperor Arauibombambobe- 
irus, the charafter wherein he is alfo confidered 
by the poet Neftorius, from whom "^ I ihall 
tranfcribe liis method of fporting. It is of ^no 
x:onfequence to the unlearned to know the life 
of this poet J and it would be affrontive to the 
learned to fuppofe they are ignorant of it. How- 
ever,- if any body is very curious to perufe it, 
^ey will obtain ample fatisfadtion from the fa- 
mous Frederick van Bofs, to whom the world is 
indebted for an accurate and fplendid edition of 

the 

. * The pronoun /, in this place, is to be underftood 
of the tranflator of the following poem, not of the au? 
thor. 
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the works of this fublime poet. He wrote on 
hunting, hawking, and fifliing, in three fcveral 
poems J and it is from the beginning of the fe- 
cond that the following tranflation is made, 
which I lay before the public, not as a critic, 
but as a faulconer. I well knoW^that a poet 
cannot be properly rendered into another lan- 
guage, but by another poet, of a temper and 
genius fimilar to his own j but I hope the learn- 
ed reader will pafe an indulgent eye over my 
miftakes, on account of my zeal to entertain 
him, and forbear, to cenfure too feverely a man 
who has fpent moft of his time in the field, for 
inelegancies of ftile. There are fome Greek ex- 
prcflions in this poet, about the fenfe of which 
I am in fome doubt ; and I Ihould confider it 
as a great favour if the learned in that language 
would clear them up to me in private letters, 
with their ufual tendernefs and humanity. My 
errors, alas! flow not from obftinacy, but from 
weaknefs ; and he is, my friend who helps mc to 
corroft them. — ^Let us- now attend to the poet ! 
*' The fields courfed o'er with horfe, and 
hound, and horn, and the furrounding hills ihaken 
from their deepcft roots by thundering voices of 
the hunter-train— fpurning the earth, and to tho 

iky 
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flcy afccnding, aerial fports, I now prepare to 
fing. Propitious fmilc on my fublime attempt, 
and fpreading out thy wings, O foaring goddcfe } 
from where Apollo pours the chearful day, to 
where he plunges in the briny wave, fpring 
With me into the empyreal regions, and fupport 
my too adventurous flight. To my poetic eyes, 
' O towering goddcfs, thy beauteous form prefent, 
arrayed as when thou iffueft forth among affcniT 
bled deities, who all in jovial mood negledl the 
care of univerfal liature, and feek to folace themT 
felves with the delights of faukonry, or on the 
lofty fummit ^of Olympus, or on the frozen 
fides of Caucafus, or along Tcmpe's flowery 
plains. . Yes ! yes ! I now behold thee majc- 
ftic, thy head adorned with bonnet of a-; 
zure dye, to which the oftrich has added his 
waving plumage, gorgeous — ^thy, body appa-; 
relied in veft and mantle fliort of livelieft green, 
at once difplaying female elegance and manly virr 
gour in fwcet^ proportion blended: — thy limbs 
encircled from the fkirts of thy garments down 
to thy knees, in the colours of heaven's arch, 
duly nungled, are free to climb the mountain's 
l>row, or fly through the windings of the vale 
i; — r-and pn thy left hand fits ercd the bird pf 
unightj Jove, in confcious dignity, as fovereign 

of 
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• of the feathered race, reigning wide from the 
;abodes of men^ up to thrones of the immortaj . 
gods* 

" The fun had juft from the eaftern gates of 
light burft forth, and his diverging beams ftres^kr 
icd the. fcattered clouds with dazzling gold, and 
tinged the limpid dew jpn the mountain's top 
with the various luftre of all the gems which 
fparkle on the taper fingers of wealthy mafdens^ , 
when the might of Arambombamboberus, Tre- 
bizond's dread and unconquerable monarch, if- 
ftied from the lofty port^ of his ftately palace, 
to-feek the pleafures of the princely fport, by fly?- 
ing at the bounding deer the impetuous king of 
birds* Arambombamboberus, whofe bulk and . 
ftrength would more then match the bulk and 
ftrength'of ten heroes, bore in his hand an eagle^ 
hatched in the frightful cliftis of the Monomotapir 
an mountains, and in fizc proportionable to his 
imperial lord. Bold defiance flaflied from his 
piercing eye, and death, in all its horrors, fcem- 
Hcd prepared to fpring from his maffy beak and 
grafping talons, filling the various tribes that cut 
Ae yielding air with cowering dread, and tremeri- 
duous even to human fight and power. His hood, 
lined vrith the fofteft velvet, was adorned with 

bur* 
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fcarnifhed gold. From the top arofe a tuft of 
feed pearls, pure as the dew on the bending grafsj^ 
ftrung on filver threads ; and, from the gold be-* 
low, fhone a bla2e of rabies, topazes, and dia-^ 
monds, that Phoebus^, in bis meridian glory^ 
might contemplate with envy and admirationr 
On his legs tinkled twenty filver bells, whofc 
foands, clear, bud, and melodious, emulated the ' 
mufic of the celeftisd fpheres, and poured har- 
mony over the liftqning country, to a compafs of 
five, miles around his flight, filling every mortal 
•with ecftatic wonder and tranfport. With a col- 
lar of gold, ftuck at equal diftances with fhzrpcR^ 
Ipikes of fteel, his neck was armed ; and on his 
breaft was fixed a plate of the fame precious me- 
tal, where, amidft feftoons of flowers admirably 
cmbofled, was feen Arambombamboberus's aw- 
ful name* Thus, fortified, he regarded with 
difilain the haggard eagles of Monomotapa that 
dared to encounter him in etherial fpaces, and 
made them, after the firft onfct, fly from his 
fierce impetuofity with rapid fpeed, aftonilhing 
the deafened world with their horrible fhrieks^ 
Such was the coftly furniture of the imperial 
eagle, which, as he perched on his mafter^s fifl, 
reared his lofty head feven yards in height from 

his 
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his pounces, and, by his hearkening attitude^ 
fcemed in-patient for his prey, ^ 

" The Tr,ebizojiian monarch, attended by an 
hundred and twenty faulconers, fwift of foot, and 
of lungs indefatigable, and alfo by three hundred 
and fixty youths to beat the cover, appeared a- 
mong his joyous train in towering majefty— as a 
fturdy oak that has braved the rage of an Hun- 
dred winters rears its fpreading top abovd a plan- 
tation of young trees, the tender nUrflings of a 
few fummers* Away they hie to the field, two 
hundred fure-nofed fpaniels traverfing the 
grounds, and foon arrive at the deftined fcehe of 
the fport, for which their eager hearts panted, im- 
patient. 

" That. day the winds had confined themfelves 
to their caverns, all except the foft-breathing 
Zephyr, who gently Ihook the leaves of the 
trees, and curled . the glafly furfacc of the pool 
with his tepid breezes j but too weak was Ze- 
phyr to lift into . the air the vaft weight of the 
imperial eagle, ?ind give his far extending pi- 
nions room to play/ Yet this unfeafonable calm 
could not obftruft the Emperor's pleafure j for 
what can refift the will fupremc of the great A- 
tambombamboberus ? This mighty prince had 

ordered 
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.•rdared to be drawn to the fidd, by forty horfcs, 
-a vaft pair of bellows made of the bides of three 
liundred bullocks, which he had flain in heca- 
tomb^to -Solus the bluftering tyrant ef tlie tem- 
peft^j at his acceffion 80 years before to the throne 
pf the auguft Barkalranglamking^Uikodibodicus^ 
the potent founder of the Trebizonbin empire. 
•Thefe bellows, firm, clofc, and capacious, could, ' 
at any time, fupply the place of the natural winds, 
and throw the atmqfphere into all the confufion 
of the mod utrageous ftorms j nor are they want- 
ing who do not hefitate to aver, that they evon 
^ather^d the clouds, and drew down <5verwhelm- 
ing deluges of rain from the patched firmar 
mcnt, 

^« The dogs had now, by their call, roufed the 
^imid herds of deer from their 'Cover, and made 
them jBy lighter than the breeze up and down the 
foreft, feeking fsrfcty from the dangers with which 
they were attacked on every fide* The air was 
at the fame time darkened by flodcs of birds 
^hich were purfued by three hundred hawks of 
noble eyries — juft as when the waiy crows, that 
have long frequented the ancient pines wherein 
ibme venerable caftle is embofomed,^ defcrying 
the aiming archer at a diftance, rife^up on hovcr- 
. 'l * • ing 
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ing wing in a fable cloud over their habkadoaa, 
and in a twilight dim involve aH objed;s under- 
neath them. The hollowing of fuch a numerous 
tnun of faulconers, the whoojHng of the youths^ 
who beat the cover, and the ringing of four hun- 
dred bells of ihrill^fl: fo\ind, made the hills, the 
vales, and the all-furrounding vault of heaven, 
echo to. each other, and animated the air witk 
gleefome noife and uprbar, 

" The imperii bellows, bellows that npt the 
mountain-cheeked Boreas might contend againftj^ 
without the dread of feeing himfclf out-blafted, 
was now fet up by an hundred men, and prepa-, 
red to Ihcw ^olus he was iM>t god of all the 
winds, but held a jurifdiftion over them, fhared 
with the illuftrious Arambombambc%erus. This 
magnanimous potentate placed himfclf a furlong 
from' the brazen mizzle of the prodigious ma- 
chme, (landing a little afidc, to receive the full 
liurricane on the breaft of his eagle, on which he 
was to rjfe with fpread fails ta the fpacious Iky, 
Thrice proclamation was made by the far-found- 
ing voice of Arambombamboberus, that all the 
company fhould retreat behind the bellows, left 
the blaft ihouldraife his brave faulconers and af- 
fiftants into the air^ and, letting them afterwards 

- faU. 
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iPall, dafh them in pieces againft the earth* No foon- 
cr did the well-known accents of their brd reach 
their ear, than^* fenfible of the datiger of linger- 
ing behind, they all ran with utmoft fpeed from v 
the woods, and hills, and vales, whither their 
ardour for the fport had carried them^ and, at- 
tended by their faithful dogs, foon arrived breath- 
icfs, where the vaft bulk of the bellows rofe con- 
spicuous to dired their fteps* Thus, when the 
north-weft wind obfcure«the meridian effulgence 
of the fun with blackening clouds, and mbiftens 
the air with chilly dampnefs flied from his fable 
wings, the laborious bces,iMrcfcious of the gather- 
ing ftorm, forfake the alluring fwcetnefe of every 
flower, and with hollow murmurs, croud for 
Jhcltef to their hives from the impending deluge^ 
wifely preferring fifety to voluptuoufnefs. A- 
tambombamboberus, looking round from his 
gigantic height, and feeing his men and dogs all 
Tccure, ordered, with a voice that never met with 
difobedience, the moft vigorous hundred of his 
train to work the bellows, that his eagle, impa- 
tient for blood and fport, might poife himfelf in 
:.air, 2Uid fcatter confternation throughout the hiUs 
and forefts. Quick as the imperial mandate 
ftruck their ear, they feize, with fmewy hands, 

the 
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the long and mafly levers therewith the cngiritf 
was wrought, slnd Uniting all their fofce, unfold- 
ed its manly circling, plies, arid' fhe numerous* 
hinges of its frames creaked grating ar they 
turned. 

" Nowy with Fcdonbl^d efforts and fwelling 
mufcles, they pull down the mighty levers, and 
ftreight a tempeft burfts 'from the bllows with 
hideous din, and rages with boundlefe fury over 
fea and lahd. Trees *e torn from their roots, 
the Handing corns are'diffipated over the face of 
the earthy and a- fleet of Smymian merchantmen 
are dafhed againfl the pitylefs rocks. Now the 
nymphs rim up and down the mountains howh- 
ing for their ruined (hades ; the hufbandmen^, 
with loud lamentations, implore from heaveA 
their vanifived hopes ; and the failors, whom the 
boiftcrous fea had fpared to want and mifery, be- 
moan their ealamities in anguifh and defpaif .^ 
This blaft, fo dcftruftive to every thing elfe with- 
hi its violence,, no fooner reached the eagle's 
bread, than his lotd, with a quick haoid, ftruck 
his hood, and gave him tb behold the refidgent 
beams lof Phoebus, which his race alone can eye 
with fteady gaac. The mighty bird, pofterity 
will doubt of the wondrous truth! e:E:panded his 

long 
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iong wings, full fifteen yards, and, mounting oa 
the artificial ftorm, foon got to a height from 
which he commanded a view, not of the Trebi*^ 
zonian realms only^ but alfo of half the fpa^ 
cious globe* Happy in being rcfiored to liber* 
ty^ and to the blcfled light of day, he exprcflcd 
the fatisfadion of his heart in playfril gyrations 
which encompafled a thoufand kingdoms, now 
gliding ferene on his motionlcfs Jinions, and then 
cutting his lofty way through the air, out-thun* 
dering the voice of Jove at every ftrokc of hw 
wings. 

^But bloodlefs flight could notlong rejoice the 
higb-fpirited bird, thirfting for conqueft and re- 
nown* He darted his far-feeing eyes down- 
Wards, and beheld, among the fwift inhabitants of 
the foreft, a buck, whofc fleek coat, fwelling 
hiunchesj and branching, horns, tempted his 
gorge, and provoked his valour to fcize him ato 
his prey. Meanwhile the multitude of &ulcohei^ 
and afliftants, but chiefly the towering Aram- 
bombamboberus, whofc voice alone he obeyed, 
gazed on his wheelings and traverfing through 
the air with high admiration and loud applaufe, 
and were racked with impatience to fee him ex- 
ert his vaft ftrength and undaunted courage* Nor 

did 
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(did they wait long j for, contrafting his wings^ 
ifluid clapping them almoft clofe to hig fides, he 
fliot obliquely through the air, quick^-^as a me- 
teor darts acrofs the ftarry heavens, when the 
ig\p6ti denies her glare to benighted mortds— — =• 
ind» in bis rapid career, fei^iag the buck, that 
little dreamed his fate was fo near^ he, with loud^ 
reterberating wing, foon r^aincd his former 
height, exulting in his prowefs and fticcefs* The 
Trebezonian eagles, of which he hadfacrificed 
many to his wanton crueky, defcrying him thus 
burdened with. his prey, would take this oppor- 
tunity of avenging on him the blood of tHeiif 
kindred, by faulting him in a Condition which 
-they fondly imagined would make him yield to 
ithcir combined ftrength, and ^ve up a life which ' 
pjntinually threatened their own deftruAion. 

*« Infatuated birdfe, and doomed to muhiply the 
triumphs of the Monomotapian eagle ! As whiiz- 
zes through the gloomy &y the blaft which 
precccds the foiling thunder^ and ftardes the 
.thoughtful traveller— 4b were heard the found- 
ing wings of many a wrathful eagle, flying to 
.pour its hotleft vengeance on the common ty- 
rant of the air. The battle was maintained on 
both fides^ at^fiift> wkh almoft equal advantage ; 
. . ' but 
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but the eagles 'increafed fo fafl: in number, 
and fought with fo much impctuofity, that 
the event became doubtful to piortalr eyca, 
And now the monarch trembled for his bird, 
left, overpowered by fo great an army of en- 
xsaged foes, he (hould receive the ftrokc of death, 
and fall down at his feci a lifeleft carcafe. But 
Jove, the venerable fire of gods, and men, 
placing the furious combatants in the ete^T 
nal fcales of fate, had adjudged the. yi£bory 
to -the mighty bird of Africa, which weighed 
down all his enemie^s, as a rock o^itTweigfas 
the pebble that '}$ poIUhed by the murmurr 
ing brook. The eagle of Ara:mb9mbambobe-: 
rus held his prey in one foot^ and fought 
\vith the.pther ?ts long as he could; b\»this ad«^ 
verlgries prefQng thicker and bolder on him^ he 
retreated, defei^ing himfelf till he was over the 
place where his mafter was an anxious fpe&ator 
of the engagqnent, and then dropt the buck hard 
by him in token of his love and homage to his 
proteftor. They, perceiving him to yield, thought 
the day their own j and the cowards, which had 
hovered about the fldrts of the combat, now 
igocked to the purfuit, in brder: to fhare in the 
|;loty9f a victory which they had done nothing 

to 
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to gain. But the imperial bird, > now free froni 
every incumbrance, fprang, keen as the gleam 
©f ligtitening, into the hoteft of the battle, fendr 
ing, at every ftroke of his talons, one of his foe^ 
flirieking to the fliades below, to bemoan the fol- 
ly of waging fuch unequal war. In vain they 
tried to tear his neck and gorge, which were dcf 
fended by his jppUar and breafttplate -y — ^by the 
XdQx attempt, they only put themfelves yrithin hijs 
reach, whence no creature worthy of his refentr 
meiit, or proper to affuage his hunger, ever efcar 
ped with life. As thick as fall the flakes of ihow 
on the Heperborean mountains, where rein-deer, 
fecure frongi the Monomotapian eaglets ravenous 
gorge, tranfpoit di^ traveller fudden as the illu- 
fion of a dream a*er the frozen furface— -fo thick 
fell the carcafes of the I'rebizonian eagles from 
the iky, and ftrewed the fields with ghaftly ima-' 
ges of death. The remaining few, ftruck with 
a panic by the fate of their ^ unhappy friends, 
fought lafety in ^edy flight, and winged their 
W?iy,full of mingled forrow and revenge, to hide 
their heads in their native rocks. The eagle of 
Acambombaniboberus, left mailer of the flcy, 
wheeled round the plains of war thrice, in token 
of lik viaory j an<} then, lured by a buck's head 

held 
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held up to Kim by the irtonarcbj he darted im- 
mediately down to his hand, and received the re- 
compence and applaufe he bad f6 nobly won by 
his fpirit and' bravery.^' 

This pbem I have tranflated as faithfully as 
my knowledge of the original Greek woujd give 
me leave j and if this attem'pt, with all the faults 
of it, which men of brighter parts than mine 
.will readily difcovcr, Ihall prompt fome able 
hand to publifh Ncftorius in a poetical drcfe to 
the world, I -C^^ill indulge the vanity of regard- 
ing my pains as not ufelcfs to public entertain- 
ment. If my brother fportfmen receive a plea- 
fure from this extraft equal to what I have al- 
\rays derived from it, there is no doubt but 
that fome one of thfem^ in whom a liberal edu- 
cation has given the laft polifh to a, fine genius^ 
will gratify his unlearned brethren with an ele- 
gant verfion of the whole. The man muft be 
of a phlegmatic conftitution whofe foul would 
not open to the raptures^ arifing from the, grand 
ideas of an extenfivc country, diverfiffed into 
fwellmg hills covered with forefls ; into winding 
vallics divided by rivulets fhaded i;Wth trees j in- 
to opening plains, where villages and arable 
grounds, and irregular hedges, intcrfperfed with 

K flandardsy 
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ftandafds, amufc the pye, and where the pro* 
fpeft is terminated by rocks and mountains, ri- 
fing beyond each other in wild and awful confu- 
fion, till the blue mifts, gently afcending from 
them, blend their vanilhing tops with the fky. 
Then add to thefe the raptures flowing from the 
ideas of fuch a vaft train of faulconers and aflift- 
ants, under the command, and animated to exert 
their beft abilities by the prefence of the gi- 
gstntic Arambombambobefus j himfelf keen in 
the enjoyment of the princely diverfion, iand rea- 
dy to pour out his liberalities on fuch 6s dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves by their chearfulncfs, dex- 
terity, and fpirit. Then to think of fuch a great 
number of dogs, fpringing game at every ftep to 
two hundred hawks, ^ circling through the air, 
and eager to attack the fowls as faft as they 
rofe from the thickets. — ^Then the battle of the 
eagles, where was fcen all the variety of ftrata- 
. gem and fury which the nobleft of birds could 
difplay againft the largeft of their race. — ^Then 
the varying paflions, and exclamations, and gef- 
tures of the beholders, according to the differ- 
ent turns of the combat, and their different in-' 
terefts in the oppofite fides. — ^Heavens ! it is im- 
poffible to call up fo glorious a fcene in the ima- 
gination. 
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gination, without feeling all the tranfporting 
raptures, t^hich the fublimeft fport is capable of 
infpiring— fthefe ide?is are full of the mofl, exalt- 
ed enthufiafm. 

I proj:ced fur,thcr to lay before the reader the 
ftate of faulconry in Perfia and Hindoftan, as it 
was in the days of the fapicnt and anecdotical 
Abul^farage, who has given us the following 
;account of it. This writer was, about the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, born in Malatiah, 
a city near the fource of the Euphrates, and 
flourifhed in phyfic, theology, and hiftory ; but 
it is to the laft that he owes his renown. Every 
body who has read his works in the proper edi- 
tion muft know, that the Sophi of Perfia, as well 
as Arambombamboberus, kills deer by his hawks, 
hawks of egregious ftrength and bulk. " This 
monarch,'* faysAbiil, " of illuftrious pedigree, dif- 
daining groveling paftimes,purfues the princely di- 
veriions of the iky, exalted as his high ftation, and 
towering as his glorious foul. The way of train- 
ing hawks to deer in Perfia is eafy and natural^ 
and may bq followed by any perfon who poffefTes 
a deer-park. For this, purpofe the Sophi's faul- 
coners employ a wooden lure, made ex^aiy in- 
to the form of a deer's head, covered neatly 

with 
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with the skin ftripped off the head of that animal, 
and adorned with a pair of comely horns. Be-, 
twcen thcfe, and under the ftin, is firft, a thin 
cufhion, on which they place the hawk^ and 
wherein (he fmks her pounces j an4 the fockets 
of the eyes below are filled with the eyes of 
bulls, ho,rfcs, cows, camels, or of any other 
large creatures^ They teach the hawk to fly tq 
this lure ; and, as (he ftands between the horns^j 
to bend down her head, and tear out with her 
beafc the eyes that are crammed in the fockets^ 
But, in order to accuftom'the bird to bear 
the motions of the deer, which are exceeding 
violent, when the creature feels his eyes sittack? 
ed, they jog the. lure gently at firftj while Ihc 
feeds oil it, and gradually accelerate the concuf^ 
fions to the utmpft quicknefs. When they hav<5 
brought her to bear all the difturbance they can 
give her by .the ftrength of their arms,. they fij^ 
the liire on the circumference of a vheel, which 
at the beginnipg they turn foftly, in contrary di-j; 
redions, and proceed gradually to the mpft fud? 
den jerks, This is the moft difficult and fever^ 
part of the training of their hawks, and moft of 
them are killed by it ; but a hawk which gets fafc 
through it, will keep her balance amidft thc^ 

moft 
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rooft irrie^ulv ifeapks any deer can give heir, 4 
Jiawk bred tg this perfeftipn is accordingly a^ 
Jjove all price, and the richcft prefetit in the 
power pf the Sophi to make to hi^ beil eftcemcd 
allies* He receives itjbiinfelf from his principal 
faulconer with the higheft pomp and c^^ultation, 
and his fubjeds .enter intp hi$ fatis£^ion with 
the fincereft and mqfl; fenfible demonltrations of 

*' O how generous and cordial are your inferiors, 
to you ! ye great, whom birth or accident, as often 
^ merit, place? on the luminous fummits of life, 
^nd entitles to indulgence and refpe^! How folita^ 
ry ^d infipid were your enjoyments, did they not 
gender them focial, and e^^hilarating, and poignant 
\>y their fmiles and participation ! This chearful 
coi^currence of theirs with your felicity, confti- 
tutfis them your beft friends and benefaftors, 
and gives them a claim to your moit a&ive gra- 
titude — ^v^hich your hearts, diflipated by their 
kindn^fles, often forget to acknowledge. Yes, 
you are dependent on thofe among whom you 
ftand fo ciuinept, and bound to return to their 
bofoms fome enlivening drops of that chearful^ 
nefs and feftivity which they pour without mea*^- 
jure into yours. May therefore peevilhncfs ever- 

lafting 
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lafting tear the foul, and gloominefs evedafting 
darken the vifage of the paultry wretch of opu- 
lence and diftinftion, who, with unaccommoda- 
ting fournefs of afpcft, cenfures and damps the^ 
harmlefs mirth of his inferiors, who feek oblivi- 
on of their toils and anxieties in gaity, jeft, and 
•copious laughter! Thus prayeth moft devoufly 
Gregorius AbuPfarage Ebn Aaron Ebn Hoci- 
ma/' 

The readinefs of the lower ranks of men to go 
along with the happinefs of their fuperiors, is 
ftrikingly exemplified in the condufl: of the Per- 
fians, whenever their monarch receives a high- 
bred hawk ; and I fhall defcribe it for the amufe- 
ment of fuch as were never in Perfia upon 
tHefe grand bccafions. The Great Faulconer of 
the Crown, having bred a hawk to full perfedion, 
drefTes himfelf in the richeft apparel, over which 
he throws the magnificent badges of his office 
and walks,accompaniedwitballhis inferior officers, 
to prefent it to his fovereign. The Sophi, adverti- 
fed of his coming, receives him fitting op his throne, 
which is furrounded with many a proftrate lord, 
' find takes the noble bird on his- fift, where he 
furveys her with looks of joypus fatisfaftioiY. 
'The moment his fmilesi anqunce his felicity, the 

royal 
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tbyal palace refounds with a concert of violins, 
hautboys, clarinets, trumpets, baffoons, flutes, 
and kettle-drums — in which the calls and hoUow- 
ings of faulconers are artfully interwoven with 
the mufic, and exprefTed with fiirprifirig livelincfs 
by the inftruments. The nobles about the throne 
then rife up, and copy into their own faces, the 
alacrity which, brightens and endears that of 
the priijce; and each of them having admired 
and praifed the wonderful hawk according their 
rank, the laft returns it to .the Grfeat Faulconer. 
Then they offer his Majefty their humble felici- 
tations on the fortunate event, and pray that 
every hour may dance onward to him, fcattering 
fuch, and greater inftances of good fortune. How 
great does every trifle appear when it is connec- 
ted with a great man ? He himfelf grows blind 
to its real infignificancy, and thinks it as import- 
ant as the unconcerned part oi the world know 
it ta be frivolous, by his viewing it continually 
in the flattery of thofe who find their interefl: in 
multiplying the number of his agreeable dreaips. 
The value of moft things depends on the light 
and fituation wherein they are viewed, not on 
what they are in themfelves — atleaft with regard 
to the Sophi's hawk, this is the cafe. The ce- 
remony 
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retnony of prcfenting the hawk being ended^ 
wth mfuiite ddight to every mortal who fharcd 
in' the honour of it, the firft fecretary of ftatd 
dai|)atches couriers to every part of the monarchy 
to inform the lieges of the incftimable acquifition 
made by their fovercign, that they mingle their 
joy9 with his. This news fires the loyalty of the 
different provinces, ftraight-^— *i-and they- delay • 
not a moment to fend ambaffadors, wUo have 
appr^oved wifiiom and difctetion in making bow*' 
and' compliments, to congratulate his Majefty 
on this immcnfc addition to his royal Wife. U* 
niverfal mirth prevails over the Periian domi^ ' 
nionsy demonftrated by bonefires, illuminations, 
voHies^ caroufals, and feafts— feafts, not of youif ^ 
ocdinaiy cookery, but where you fliall fee ttven- 
tf( different dilhe$ of opium dreffed jrith lauda- 
num and poppy fauce. Every mortal who can 
afford it is now arrayed in a new fuit' of greeny, 
with the image of a hawk fet with carbuncles 
fixed on the tip of the nofe ; and the poor, to 
come as near their betters as they can, ftitch on 
their rags fuch an enormous quantity of gra& and 
leaves^ that they refemble fo many moving loads 
of hay. The baflifulnefs of virgins,- the refcrve of 
matrons, the folemnity of judges, the reverence 

of 
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t)f priefts, the importance of phyficians, the 
aukward pedantry of tutors, the ferocity of fol- 
dicrs, the gracioufricfs pf fine gentlemen^ the c* 
levadon of nobility, the ftatclincfs of geritry-r- 
nil, all prominencies of charai^er, fink dowo, 
apd arc loft, in the pleafing torrent of mirth which 
flows from heart to heart, and penetrates into 
the inmoft creeps of the foul» The Perfians arc 
now (trangers, happy Grangers! to the cares, 
and diftrefl<ss, and calamities of life, under 
which they fo lately laboured-^-fo abforbed in 
the joys bf the prefei&t mPment» that they re* 
coIIeQ: nothing of the pall,, and never look 
dowQ the ftream of time for the future. Eve- 
ry (>oi0m fwells with gladncfe— every eye glif- 
tens with picafure — every mouth is lengthened 
with fmiles— *cvery tongue warbles the praifes pf 
tbe Sophi and his hawk— and every where you 
fee the young and the old, the merry attid the 
jfedatc, the fopliih and the wife, animating the 
fprightly dance, to the found of ^ jigs and reels, 

L hornpipes 

♦ The original words arc^ «* Paradah fjrmop Kirri* 
M dah, Mappikok fymop Trampilpk," and fignify the 
fpu^ forts pf quick mulic in thie Eafi« 
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hornpifTcs arid ftrathfpeys. The citizens of IP 
pahan are all fo light, fo brifk, fo airy, that a 
finglc face of tolerable ferioufncfs co^ld not be 
purchafcd among them for ready gold. — ^A ftran- 
gcr would' fwear thefe good people had fold 
themfelves to- folly and madnefe.^ They trip a- 
long the ftreets on their tiptoes with infinite vi- 
vacity — ^and then they fnap it with their fingers 
fo chearily fo their own private hummings and 
whiftlings I Nor is the ' country a jot behind 
the town in the extravagance of joy on* this fea- 
fon of fefliivity-^^he nymphs and fwains- gambol- 
ing and frolicking on the green to the fhrill 
wild notes of the bag-pipe, or to the ftveet and 
melodious tinklings of the harp. Now many a 

courtftiip is begun and many a courtlhip is 

■ compleated -and, alas ! inany a fimple milk- 
maid is qualified in^ the filent grove to complain 
of flattering, faithlefe, and inconfbmt man-— and 
many a lover laughs at the levity of his miflrefe, 
' and finds happincfs in another charmer, 
*" • Thcfe rejoicings continue nine days ; and on 
the tenth the Sophi, in his royal robes, and at- 
tended by all his court, rides on an Arabian 
coUrffcr, with furniture of green velvet curioufly 

embroidered 
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embroidered with hawks, tothtf beautiful plain 
of Maluvaneira ; where he is received anjidft the 
loud acclamations of thoufands of hi« fubjefts, 
affembled from all the provinces of the empire, 
to fee the ceremony of fwearing fidelity to the 
royal hawk folemnized. The prince alights from 
his horfe, ^nd jmfles through the ranks of. his 
guards, to a glorious throne of the fineftwork- 
nianlhip, on which he deliberately places his 
roy-al body. As feon as he is featcd, he is cur 
clofed by his nobles ; and, verily, it is a comer 
ly fight to behold ^ golden hawk and carbuncle^ 
with fpread wings, nodding on the tip of every 
nofe ; but that on the imperial nofe is compofed of 
a variety of precious fto^es, artfully cemented to- 
gether, which reprefent the natural colours of the 
feathers. Now the Great Faulconer advances, 
tall, ere^, and firm, and, placing the hawk on 
the top of the fceptre, pronounces a learned ha- 
rangue on the excellence of faulconry in gene- 
ral ; but expatiates in particular on the high 
qualities of the bird which he had the honour 
to prefent to his fovereign lord. He ends his 
oration with a ' folemn and confidential wifli, 
that the dominion of the hawk may be as ex- 

tenfiv^ 
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^ictcnfive and abfolute over the forcfts of dcct 
lis that of the fceptrc whereon it fits is over the 
Pcrfian realms ! Then the Sojdii, hplding but 
the hawk, otders him to lay the forefinger of 
the right hand under its pounces, and fwear the 
following oath : « I Palhur Mirzah Kobby Motta- 
leb Fulman, Great Faulconer of Perfia, do fwear 
by the beard of the Sophi, by the pounces of the 
hawk, and by Tebadar Sazed her guardian an- 
gel, that I ihali be her true and faithful flave,^ 
providing her, to the beft of my knowledge and 
believe, in the moil wholefome food, aftid moft 
entertaining fport* But^ if I fliall at any time fo 
far negle£t my charge, as that fhe may in the 
leaft fuflfer by my careleflh^fs, may I become the 
vidim of her vengeance, in this world, and drop 
at the Jaft day (rom the narrow bridge into the. 
blue flaming billows, which boil for the torture 
of all flothful and beedlefs faulcqners/' This 
oath is afterwards adminiftred to all the under- 
faulconers and other officers pf the royal mews, 
fuch alterations being ihadt in the form as theiic 
tefpeftivc polls render neceffary and proper. 
Then he whp is appointed body-phyfician to the 
hawk, Cometh forward, with a right ^rare, fo- 

lemn 
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lemn ftep ]f aild, having undergone an examinai^ 
tion on all the difeafes and cures of hawks^^ he 
\fi alfa fworn intot his place* 

WhiUl this ceremony laft^) not a cough or 
whifper is heard to difturb the ftilL attention 
which is fo fuitablc to its awfubicfs and dignity^ 
The eager curipfity of the whple multitude is 
centered in it, every mortal ftretching out his 
neck, and darting picicirtg look^ to the impor- 
tant fcene, Tou might in this calm hear the 
fofteft down of % feather fall to the earth. The 
Ceremony being feiilhed, the onlookers are 
difmifled by the found of trumpetSj who,, as 
they go away, wift, in pealing eiciamations, 
the Sophi many fuch hawks, and an endleis 
reign to enjoy them. 

This potentate flies thefe noble birds in vaft 
fotefts well (locked with deer, which they attack 
lirith iftcrediblc impetuofity. As foon as they 
defcry their prey from the heights of air, they 
ftoop on it with the rapidity of lightning, and^ 
taking their ftation between its horns, aim diredly 
at Its eyes. The creature, 'finding itfelf thus 
afiadled^ runs, smd bounds, and tofles its head. 
In order to fhake offits entmyj but the well 

. trained 
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trained hawk kceps'her hoW amidft all thcfe agi- 
tations, as little molefted by them as if Ihe were 
a part of the animal itfclf. At laft, flic not only 
tears out the eyes, but penetrates even to the 
brains ; and it is the amufcment of thefpeftators 
to mark the varying turns of the ftruggle be- 
tween the deer and the hawk, till the former is 
killed. 

Nothing can exceed the care and afliduity 
wherewith the faulconers and pbyficians look afr 
ter the royal hawks ; for the penalty of their oath, 
whatever may be fhidr fate in the jxcxt wprld, 13 
inflifted with the utmoft feverity, as fer as it ro- 
gards the prefent. If it appe^^r that thq bfs or death 
of any of thefc birds is occafioncd by their negli- 
gence, the offender is fowed up in deers ikins, 
wi^h hprns fixed to his head, and thus turned out. 
to the rage of the hawks. Thefe, miftaking thp 
difguiled criminal for a deer, fly at him with thcjr 
ufual fiercenefs, pull out hij? eyes, and put him to 
the moft excruciating death. The dread of this 
horrible fate renders the officers of the royal 
mews remarkably attentive and Ikilful in their 
duty, and guards the hawks from perifhing by a- 
py ailm.cnit except old age, 

• . Thfi' 
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The attachment of the Sophi for faulconry 19 
equalled by that of his Ottoman Highncfe, who 
does great honour to thb princely fport. This 
monarch maintains, at a very high expence, a 
train of * fix thoufand faulconers. . The lovers 
of calculation will thence be enabled to forni an 
idea of the wealth of this prince, as well as of 
his affedion for the fports of the iky* Each faul- 
coner is able enough to take care of three hawks; 
and thefe req^re three fpaniels to fpring«game^ 
and fix lads to beat, the covers. Multiply thefe 
nuipbers then by the number of faulconers^ and 
you will fee, that the auguft proteftor of Mahd- 
met^s religion has. in his pay forty-two thoufand 
men in al l ■ i n bis mews eighteen thou£md 
hawks— «— and in his kennels the £ime number 
of fpaniels. The fubfiftence of one faulconer, 
fix lads, thr<^ hawks, and as many fpaniels, is 
cheap at nine fhillings a day. The produd of this 
moderate fum multiplied by the number of faul* 
coners, amounts only to two thoufand fevcn hun- 
dred pounds fterling a day. Multiply this daily 

ex- 

* The curious reader vriU find this fad alio m Cham- 
bers's Didioaary. 
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ttpchcc by the days of a year, and you wili^ 
l^inly idifcovcir; that the commander of the faith* 
ful annually lays out nine hundred and eighty«five 
thoufand and five hundred pounds. This is^trith; 
but doubt, ^ confiderable deal of money ; but I 
could have made the fum much higher, had I 
thrown into it the fplendid appointments of the 
officers of the' train. As eicaggeration, however^ 
has always been my utter averfion^ I have for* 
bom t5 fwell the accompt with this additional €s> 
pence ; and from the fame prineiple, I (hall not 
-be angry, at any gcntteman who may think fit to 
cut away from the total the odd eighty«fivc thoii^- 
fend and five hundred pounds* ^ 

The great cxpence of thie Grand Signior^s 
ttain of faukoners would merit no credit, were 
^e not certain, that he caa ccunmand the wealth 
of many kingdoms to fupply it. The bow-ftring 
is to him a fource of mdre wealth than die King 
of Spain draws from Mexico and Pcru» Jisd 
much more within his reach, fieiidcs his &ir 
and eftabliOied revenues, he iqueezes immcnfe 
fums from the bafhaws for their governments }— 
they, in their turn, fquecze the people, in order 
to reimburfe themfclvea ^--vtaad be, afterwards^ 

puts 
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puts an end to the lives of thcfe inferior opprcffors 
for the fake of their treafurcs. . Thus, juftice gives 
himpoffeffion of a part of the wealth of his fub- 
jeSs for the fupport of his government ; and he 
pmploys tyranny and cruelty to get into his hands 
the greater part of the remainder* To thofe, 
therefore, who confider his wealth, it. will not ap- 
pear extraordinary, that he fpends a few hundred 
thoufand pounds on the manly pleafure of hawk- 
ing. 

On grand hawldng-days, this prince cannot 
have in his retinue fewer than feventy or eighty 
tboufand , fouls, if we add to the faulconers and 
their aiTiftants, the guards, and bafhaws, and fpec- 
tator§ who will attend him. But he fcldom goes 
to the field in all this glory and magnificence ; 
nor is it indeed folely or chiefly for his own pri- 
vate amufenient that he m^ntains fuch a nume- 
rous train of fportfmen. He keeps them princi- 
pally with a view to the profperity of hi^ empire, 
which they advance very effentially in a way 
which will amaze thofe who are not acquainted 
with it already. - 

^ Every body has heard, with admiration, of the 
fiicfcc impetuofity wherewith the Janizaries 

M charge 
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charge their enemies in battle. But it is a piece 
of information to, perhaps, mofl: people, that 
thefe troops owe their egregious bravery to the 
virtue of five faulcon eggs which each man takes 
twice a week^o breakfaft in time of war. Hawks, 
are, of all the feathered tribes, the moft undaunt- 
ed and enterprifmg ; and thefe heroic qualities 
they communicate to thofe who eat their eggs. 
It is fuperfluous to prove, to fuch -as know the 
wonderful eflfeds of beef on the Britifh fpldiery, 
that the fearleffnefs of the mind is fometimes 
created, and always promoted, by the excellence 
of the food which is taken into the body. Fill 
the moft timid coward who ever (hrunk from the 
face of dange r . ■ fill him with roaft-beef and 
ftrong-beer, and he will run up to a battery of 
cannon in the hotteft fire. 

' The Turks have two forts of faulcbn-eggs for 
infpiriting their Janizaries. The one fort is pro- 
duced by faulcons which are fed on ordinary 
food, and the other by faulcons which are fed on 
extraordinary food» The firft fort is allotted to. 
men who poflefs that fliare of courage with which 
nature endues the generality of mankind j but the 

laft 
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laft is affigned to your conftitutional cowards— 
As for native heroes, they eat neither fort. 

It may be alked, from a very reafonablecuri- 
ofity, By what method do the Turks difcover 
the different tempers of their foldiers, fo as to 
adapt the eggs to each man's ftate of mind ? 
This queftion merits an anfwer, and I Ihall give 
it before I proceed any further. You muft know, 
that in each regiment of Janizaries, there are e- 
ftabliflied fix aged philofophers, deeply experien- 
ced in all the mo(^ficatioi)s of the human heart, 
into whofe hands are put all the. young officers 
and recruits. Thefe philofophers, to the mofl: 
piercing fagacity, join the moil winning candour 
of heart, and fweetncfs of manners, and there- 
by foon infinuate thcmfelves into the love and 
confidence of thofe who are placed under their 
infpedion. As they are pcrfons of the moft fcru- 
puIou6 and benevolent difcretion, and left to per- 
form the duties of their oiEce in the way which 
their own wifdbm determines to be beft, without 
fear of cenfure— — 4he youth committed to their 
fecurity are under no apprehenfions of having 
the weak parts of their characters expofed to the 
world. Bcfides, were they once found guilty of 

fuch 
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fuch ridiculous folly , and unncceffary cruelty, they 
would be turned with ignominy out of their pla- 
ces }— -for the Turks are fuch odd mortals, as to 
reckon back-»biting a certain mark of cowardice j 
and they bate cowardice worfc than the devil. 
The great aim of thefc fages is, to difcover the 
natural and prevailing bent of the young men j 
and, that they may the more cafily find it 
out, they allo^ them to aft in whatever way they 
plcafc, in all places, and on all emergencies, 
knowing that rcftraintiand aufterity more fre- 
quently teach them to difguife than to correft 
their paflions. By this fimple method, they foon 
arrive at the knowledge of the diflperent difpofi- 
tions of the juvenile candidates for military fame, 
and give them fuch eggs as are fuited^ to their 
difpofitions. ^ * 

Thus, if a young officer or recrilit takes plea- , 
fure in learning the ufe of his arms, a«id keeps 
them bright and in fighting orde r - i f he obeys 
his fuperior with fmiling alartnefs, and is beloved 
by all his comerades— ^if he never provokes 
a quarrel, nor ever tamely fubmits to an avow- 
ed affront— —this charafter ranks him among 
men of genuine fpirit and courage. But if, on 

the 
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the contrary,, he is found to delight in a pert 
challenging^ arrangement of features— -to aflfefl: 
(lately, overbearing, and negleftful manner s 
to be boafting, *vain-glorious, and valorous in 
converfation-^— 40 liften to defamatory infinua- 
tions^ and to be learned in Ilanderous anecdotes 

to treat his inferiors with abufive acrimony, 

and his fuperiors with cringing flatter y t o be 
covetous, . niggardly, and curmudgeonl y i n 
fhort, to be very full of himfelf, and very difdain- 
ful to all who would not chufe to oppofe him 
our philofophers declare a man of this filly dilpo- 
fition, a coward of the lowefl. and moft defpica- 
ble order* Here I muft obferve, that they da 
not pafs judgment on the whole charader from 
finglc or occafional indications of heroifm or pu- 
fillanimity,but from the general train of it j there 
being .moments when a hero finks into a CQward, 
and when a coward feels himfelf a hero t o 
his utter, aftonifhment. 

I now proceed to explain the way by which 
the Turks obtain the neceflary quantity of eggs, 
and how they prepare them. The immenfe num- 
ber of faulconers and aflfiftants, whom I have al- 
ready mentioned, arc cantoned gut among the 

mountsunS) 
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mountains, and rocky provinces of the empire j 
to gather faulcon eggs during the fummer, and 
to put the eyries into proper order the reft of the 
year. That long flights for food may not fa-*- 
tigue and difable the hawks for laying, great 
droves of dogs are fent from every quarter of 
the empire to the defarts, where they are killed, 
and diftributed in pieces at midnight to all the 
eyries. By this tKconomy, the faulcons hardly 
ever ftir out, except when their health calls for 
exercife ; and fo being vigorous, they lay, each 
of thcm^ an egg a day. They are, at the begin« ' 
ning of the feafon, permitted to lay four or five 
eggs without being robbed ; but, every day af- 
ter^the faukoncrs rob each eyryof a fingle egg. 
The birds, prompted by nature, continue laying, 
in order tocompleat the number at which they 
hatch, and thcfe people continue their robberies^ 
m order to delay the completion of that numbet* 
But, when they perceive the birds growing weak, 
and the feafon far gone, they allow them to lay 
the full number to which inftind dircfts them 
for the prefervation of their breed. In that 
warm climate, faulcons feldom lay fewer than 
fcven or eight eggs j whereas, in the colder re* 
w gions 
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giQns of the north, they never produce ipore than 
two, or three, or four. As foon as faulconcrs 
take the eggs from the nefts, they dip them in, 
inelted wax, of which they receive a coat that ex- 
cludes the air, and faves them from putrefadion. 
. Thefc are the fort of eggs which are appointed 
for mcxji of ordinary fpirit, with a view to exalt 
them into heroes. 

But there is another fort, as I have already 
mentioned, which is prepared for the fole ufe of 
natural cowards .in the following manner : The 
tick is a fmall animal, of a dark colour, flat bo* 
4y, and fharp-fnout, which it finks into the fkin 
of men or dogs. There it remains immoveable, 
fucking nutritious juices,' caufing a painful itch- 
ing, till it fwells to the fize of a chefnut, and 
then falls off, changed into a dirty whitifh hue. 
Thefe infeds are found in- great numbers on 
the grafs and low fhrubs; and the faulconers 
colled them by lying •naked* on the ground, 
from which they creep in multitudes on their bo- 
dies. They brufh them immediately off, before 
they fix themfelves, into a large ycffel of white 
china-ware, and thence gather them into a cup 
filled with the lees of wine. Here their appear- 
ance 
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ance rifcs imperceptibly to a bright flammg red ; 
their motions grow amazingly irregular and vio- 
lent ; and at length they emit a very delicate 
found, which, by laying your ear clofe to the 
cup, you may hear diftihaiy, fometimes like 
tender, fometimes like gleefome, and fometimes 
like martial mufic. This found informs the faul- 
coners that the infers have reached the laft ftage 
of madnefs ; at which they take them out dPthe 
cup, and fix them, one on each dog, placing 
them on the veins .under the tongue, which, on 
account of their foftnefs, are eafily penetrated, 
and readily admit Ae poifon. The dogs, when 
they feel the bite, jump, and frilk, and gambol 
up and down their inclofures, all life and joy t 
but, on the third day, when they always look 
heavy- and ftupid, the faulconers give each of 
them three drops of the gall of a fiery ferperit 
and a fpeck of the wax which excretes from 
the ear of a female harpy, both diflblved in fair 
water. The bite of the tick naturally brings on 
madnefs ; but this compofition throws the body 
into an i^niverfal trembling, deprives the limbs 
of life and motion, and caufes the teeth to fall 
put. The venom of the infeft is produced by ^ 

inebriation. 
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Inelmation, and it a^ fo nicely in concert m^ 
l^e miffed gall and wax--^— that the madnefc 
is^ wbiiCh it throws the dog$ is immediately fuc- 
cecdcd by death. Ijt is by this method that no 
liarm ever arifcs to my creature from the fury 
rf the dogs, which would otherwifc bite the 
^hol^ country mto 5t frenzy. Th^fe dogs arc 

> jWUntly t:ut in pieces, arid diftribated, as wete 
Jthe former, anpbong the eyries, for the produdioij 
of the moft fublimating eggs. 

When you confider . the food of the birds 

. vhich lay thefc wonderful ^ggs,you will not doubt 
pf their power to light up in the breaft of even 
i;owardice itfclf the intrepidity of a herp. This 
.cauft be the effe^, when the honeft fidelity of 
tfec dog, and the bloody perfeverance of the 
'ticfe, -both ftimulatcd to the keeneft madnefs by 
^Sj^txt of the grape, are. joined to the" hot fe- 
XQcity of the faulcon, and all concentrated into 
one luminous Jflame of magnanimity within her 
iCgg. And, indeed, e;Kperience makes it evident, 
that, from an egg of tliis fort, there paiTcs into 
the Wood of thofe who. eat it, fuch a glorious af- 
fcmblage of heroic qualities, as enables them to 

, look fmiling on the moft dreadful perils. It 
' . N fwells 
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fwcUs their imaginations with the loftieft ideas of 
magnanimity and public fpirit, and empties thenai 
of all felfifh regards for their own private con- 
cerns and prefervation. They pant for the batdc 
when their country is in danger, and exult at the 

the fight of that danger ^becaufe bravely to 

encounter it covers them with glory, whether 
they fall in the conflifkor furvivc it. Their fouls 
,cxpand, heroic, as the various turns of the en- 
gagement glide before their enraptured fancy, 
jind give them the nobleft opportunity of figna- ' 
lizing their generous ardour, and fteady refola- 
tion. They foar on wings of confcious digni- 
ty, when they look forward to the fplendour 
with which, their exploits fhall blaze in the eyes 
of admiring pofterity, and anticipate the applau- 
fes with which their names fliall be honoured by 
future poets and hiftorians* Their fole dread is, 
the diflionour of yielding to a foe who menaces 
their fovereign, their country, their religion, with 
perdition ; and, when the weapons of death ter- 
minate their glorious career in the combat, they 
breathe out their undaunted fouls with exftatic 
joy able to die for fuch great and interefting 
objedsjbut not to live by deferting them. 

It 
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' It is weil known, that duelling never took 
place among, the Turks. They look on it as the 
confummation of human folly, to repair honour, 
or to determine between right and wrong, by the 
blood of oneor other of two perfons Who chance to 
fall into an unpremeditated quarrel. They cannot 
conceive how a man becomes a liar, or a villain, 
or a.fcoundrel, by receiving thefe titles from a 
fellow who has effrontery enough to beftow them; 
nor how he is transformed into' a coward, by 
fhewing himfelf too magnanimous to fet himfelf 
on a level with a wrong-headed fool. They are 
equally a£ a lofs to point out, whence arlfes the 
propenfity of the world to arrange themfelves on 
his fide, who is fo barbarous and ftupid as to / 
think it bravery to expofe either anojher or him- 
felf to the chance of being murdered, for the fake 
of a difference which, in even their own opinion, 
might be more rationally adjufted. They fieel 
themfelves gropping in the dark, when they en- 
deavour to comprehend, why two men are train- 
ed and fupported by their country, for its defence 
againft the violence and inroads of its enemies, 
/hall be reckoned men of honour in fighting a- 
gainfl each other, when it is evident, that the 
^ public 
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public is defrauded by the death of either, to the 
amount of their former fubfiftence. They hate 
heard of the pofitivc laws againft fingle combat, 
and are amaa^ed that the concurrence of madman 
in favour of that abfurd cuftom Ihould render 
them ineffedlual; but, at the fame time, they 
compaffionate every man of genuine fenfe and 
bravery, whpm the infolence of a confiderable 
'fool lays under the hard neceffify of either draw- 
ing his fword againft a bundle of pride, indifcrc- 
tion, and ill temper, of of forfeiting his charac- 
ter in the public opinion. By "what turn of mind 
the Turks arc fo much puzzled ill confideriog 
the fubjeft of duelling, whether by their fenfe or 
ftupidity, is a point too fublime for me to deter- 
mine ; but of this I pretend to be certain, that 
the'y condemn the pradice unanimoufly, sind ^Cr 
clare, that a man is obliged to preferve his life 
for the benefit of his country, and religion, and 
fovereign, and for their fake only to lay it down, 
This way of thinking, which they indulge againft 
'duelling, is the confequcncc of the ufe which the 
troops make of faulcon eggs,^ whereby they are 
all rendered^ fo brave, that they need not fight 
their own counts-men to eftabliihthi? diaraSssr, 

and 
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and fo haughty, that they think a Mow below 
their notice, whofe iniblence cannot be Qtherwife 
reprefled. 

But, though the eggs under confideration are 
in general ef the higheft advantage to the Turk* 
iQx empire, inftancts may be produced, wherein 
they appear to have been perverted to the worft 
purpofes. Thofe who are {killed in the hiftory 
of Ottoman princes will recoiled fevcral inftances 
of this nature, and, among the reft, that of the 
murder of EbnAbdolmoldallah £bn Schiraz,one 
of the bcft Mufti's who ever taught muffulmcn 
the way, to heaven. A fcarcity of faulcon eggs 
having happened in the reign of the emperor 
who advanced this worthy Mufti to his dignity, 
the Janizaries laid this calamity to his Majefty's 
charge, and on that account deprived him of his 
crown and life* T&is horrible treafon pointed 
out the danger of feeding thefe troc^s any long- 
er with faidcon eggs j and accordingly, a plan 
was concerted in the next reign to take this food 
from them altogether. The only legal obftacle 
to the execution of the plan, was a paflage of the 
Koran, wherein the right of the Janizaridk to 
faykoneggs was pkdnly founded, and that the 

Mufti 
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Mufti was obliged to explain away. The impc* 
rial command was fignified to him with all fo- 
lemnity ; and he well knew, he muft cither obey 
it, or fubmit to the bow-ftring. He chofe obc- 

. dience as the fafeft meafure, and forced his con- 
fcience and orthodoxy to bend to the authority of 
his fovereign. Accordingly, he prepared a la- 
boured difcourfe on this fubjeft; and, on an ap- 
pointed day, the Emperor, attended by his cojirt, 
and all the Janizaries, came to hear him deliver it. 
He declaimed with much warmth arid eloquence a» 
gainft the ufe of the eggs in queftion,from the fury 

' into which they inflamed the eaters ; — ^he Ihewed^ 
by the concurrent judgement of the moft folid and 
grave commentators, that thefe eggs were originally 
intended only to Mohamed's own foldiers ; — ^and 
he made it appear, that the money which thefe eggs 
coft might be laid out much better in building 
and endowing mofques and hofpitals. ' His dif- 
courfe being finiflied, he declared with an audible 
voice, faulcon eggs to be incentives to high trea- 
fpn, and every Janizary to be an enemy to his 
prince and country who Ihould hereafter tafte 
them. Then he promifed all the various joys of 
paradife to thofe who Hved up to the fpirit of this 

declsiv 
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declaration ; but threatened the wretches with the 
bittereft of hell's torments who tranfgreffed it. 
When it was ended, the Emperor and all his 
courtiers rofe up, with a holy and exauiplary air 
of devotion, and faid. Amen ! after the venerable 
Mufti, who was greatly edified by this attention 
to religion in fuch great men. 

But the declaration was by no means as accep- 
table to the Janizaries as it was to their monarch 
and his attendants. They were exafperated, that 
a refolution was taken to rob them of their fa- 
vourite breakfaft ; but their patience could hold 
no longer, when they refleded, that an old prieft, 
who had no right to meddle in their affairs, pro* 
nounced the injurious fentehce. Fury boiling 
. in their hearts, quaked in every joint, reddened 
in their eyes, gnafhed in their teeth, and made 
them tear their muftachoes with violent hands. 
The Sultan and his retinue, who well undcrtlood 
the meaning of thefe figns, retired in an order 
wherein more attention was paid to Ipced than 
is confiflent with the folemn dignity of an impe- 
rial proceffion. The impious Janizaries, now 
freed from every fhadowof reftraint, flew on the 
holy man, and, after treating him with the cruel-' 

eft 
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eft info1enee,i)mre joft gobig td impale him ^\vc 
^^when he begged a ttmiieiit's aodienoe. After 
ibme alttSKaikm tiridi one another, dbey agceed to 
his reci«eft9<ttffignii^ this piece of inhuman nikrf 
as the leafim of their «omp]iaiice---«that thejr had 
fiever heard the ^yiaxg wmds of a Mofti^ and 
did not know but tbc^ migfat be more diverting ' 
dian any he erer fpolss ui Ht life. Silence be- 
ing ovdeited, the venerable iamt addtcflfed them 
in the following fpeech : ^* Tou are going to (bed 
my blood, O ye Janizaries, becaofe I difluaded 
you from faulcon eggs ior the good of your 
country. But I predid, that, the iiAant I am 
arrived in paradife, a cuife from our great Pro- 
phet will begin to operate on your bands, and 
produce its foil effisd after many fCTofanng years* 
Hawks will henceforth decreafe in the empire-^ 
and at length totally abandon it, fiying towards 
that point of the heavens where the fan is never 
feen, and invigorating with their eggs a nation, 
which is one day to ihake our empire to the very 
centre. Then fliall ye, O ye Janizaries, in your 
fuccdOTors, turn your timid backs to the fword 
of your enemies, as doth a pigeon to the ter- 
rors of the ravenous eagle.*' They could con- 
tain 
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lam their fury no longer, and immediately infliQ:* 
td on him every barbarity their relentlels hearts 
tould think of* His murder, however, and that 
of his mailer, has rendered every fucceeding 
Mufti very orthodox on the egg*text, and every 
fucceeding emperor very attentive to the egg-ma- 
gazines. ' 

The hidden fpring.of thefe violent difturban- 
«s waB fuppofed, not v^rithout good rcafon, to be 
9epher Ebn Shamgar Ebn Mourli — ^a prieft of 
the moft in&tiable ambition, which he concealed 
and promoted under the moft fandimonious 
veneration for orthodoxy. This man's counte- 
nance was> in public, beclouded wjth- aufterity 
and morofenefs { bis words flowed in cenforiqus 
advices, or bitter invefltivcs ; and his heart ^was 
Xvrs^ in cunning, trick, and hypocrify. He flat- 
tered the fprmer emppror, who law into his worth- 
lei&iefs and interefted views, in hopes of obtain- 
ing the Muftiihip ; but he filtered him in vain, 
^nd, on that account, fecretly employed the fa- 
mine of feiUcpn ^ggsj, which fell out fqoa after, to 
inflame the Janizaries to a rebellion; which was 
but too £iccefsfttl. His rival was now the ob* 
Jed of his lurking rancour and fury; and he 

O watched 
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watched for an opporttinity to facrifice him to his? 
difapppbited and exafperated ambition. The 
fame of his extradrdinary piety and devotion had 
been publiflied in the fcraglio by die holy toftgue^ 
of milliner? and fcamftreffes, who managed the 
neceffiiry btifiiiefs of the fultaneffes in the city ; 
and his very advanced age procured him accefe 
to that fcfene abode of beauty, in order to give 
leftures of conjugal fidelity, and ghoftly comfort 
to the charming captives. He foon opened a path 
to himfelf, by means of their fuperftition, into 
their very fouls,from which he drew the<iuickeft and , 
, moft certain intelligence of every thing that was 
decreed in the divan j and, among other refolu- 
tions, that of depriving the Janizaries of their 
faulcon eggs, by a declaration' of the Mufti. 
This fecret deluged his heart with joy. He im- 
mediately began to praftife on thefe troops, and . 
foon prepared them for perpetrating that facri- 
Icgious murder, which paved the way for his 
own advancement to the higheft eccl^aflical 
dignity of the empire. With this he was folemn- 
ly invefted, the fame day his rival went to para- 
dife, at the feditious and menacing requefl of the 
Janizaries, to whofe outrageous importunity the 

Em<- 
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Emperor durft not give a refuiaL— r-This ftiort 
detail feemcd ncceffary to cxplam the former 
tranfaaions, and therefore have I given it. 

Which of thefe two prieft? was the bed man, 
is evident, not only from their hiftorjr, but ftill 
piore ftrikingly from the war which flamed fo 
lately between the Ruffians arid the TurTcs, and is 
not yet p^ptinguifhed* It i§ no fecret, that faul- 
cons are now much fcarcer in Turkey, and much 
plcntier in P-uiTia, than thpy were formerly ; nor, 
that the nprthern armies have the eggs of thefe 
bird3 ill great abundance, while the.muflclmen 
are in the greateft want of them, A gentleman 
of unqueftioned veracity and great erudition, 
who has free admiffion to papers concealed frotn 
the reft of the world, has informed me, in the 
moft authentic manner, that a flight of hawks 
from five hundred eyries in the wildernefs of 
Baharim Was -feen a few years ago to pafs north- 
ward, to the great forrow of' true Mojfiamedans. 
They lighted among thp rocks of RuflTia, where 
they have continued ever fince, infufing into the 
difciples of St Nicholas, that bravery from their 
eggs, which has enabled them to make the 
(Jrand, Si^ltsw treiQble on bis throne in thp lyiidr 

. dl? 
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die of his guards, and thitatons to expel him end 
day from Europe altogfethcr. It is from the fame 
worthy gentleman I have alfo Information, that 
the chief obftacle to the peace which thcfc ^two 
powerful nations were negotiating, was a de-r 
mand made by the Ruffians from the Turks of 
• many thoufand faulcons, as a yearly tribute, 
which the latter abfolutcly refufed, either fron^ 
policy or inability. 

The inference from all thefe particulars is, that 

the Mufti's prophecy is; now accomplifhed: : 

which implies the villany of his fucceflbr, who 
contrived his ruin. The Ruffians have beat the 
Turks on all hands-r-— rdriven them froni their 

own territories drowned them in their own 

feas — -r-and. threatened to point thfeir cannon, a- 
gainft the walls of Cpnftantinople itfelf: Videry 
feems tp hover, above the hofts of thefe warriors, 
and leads them on againft their enemies tp aflu-: 
rpd glory and conqueft* 

The advantages accruing to the Ruffians from 
the ufe of faulcon eggs, ought to alarm the other 
powers of Europe for their independency, and 
make them enter into the moft vigorous mcafures 
to fct bounds to their ambition. When France * 

firft 
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prtt cft^bliflied ftaiiding aifmies^ flic hsd it in her 
power to overawe and annoy all her neighbours j 
but as they, fenfible of their danger, brought inf 
{landing armies too for their fecurity— «»r-fo ought 
the breeding of hawks to become the eapita| 
concern of every nation at prefcnt, in order tOf 
raifc them to their former importance with rcr 
gard to RuflSa. 

After all I have faid with regard to faulconrf 
in former times^ and in other countries, I cannot 
forbear thinking, that this fcience appears more 
rational in my own time and nation, and produftive 
of more amufement, than in any other period and 
people," which cither profe or verfe ha^ brought 
to my knowledge. But, while I applatid and pre- 
fer the way of hawking to which I have been 
bred, I do not mean to difparage the Trebezondi- 
an, Perfian, or Turkiih methods. Thefe, as they 
are all produftive of pleafurc to thofe who per- 
ufe them, are, on that account, to be eftecmcd 
among the alleviations of human mlfery. In my 
own opinion, the man who condemns every thing 
as wrong that does not fall in with his particular 
notions, gives the cleareft proof of a narrow mind ; 
j^nd he gives an equally clear proof of an haughty, 

arrogant. 
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arrogant, prefumptuoUs difpofition,if he cxpefts 
that all men arc to conform their various taftcs 
to the ftandard of his. He might, with as mucl^ 
reafon, demand, that they fhould curtail or 
lengthen their perfons to his ftature ; or darken 
pr brighten their faces to his completion; or 
ftrengthen or weaken their appetite to his fto-- 
mach, and be hungry or full, thirfty or refreflied, 
j^ft when ^d how he plcafcd, 

Amufements are nothing in themfelves in a-? 
ijy part of the ^orld ; bpt derive all their value 
from the delight they beftow on thofc who arc 
engaged in them. Such, however, feem pre? 
ierablc to the reft, ^hat throw the body into the 
moft natural and graceful motions, and render 
the mind leaft fenfil^le pf the tedio^s lapfe plF 
time ; thus promoting the vigour pf fhe former, 
and a^ording the moft agree^le relaxation tq 
the latter^ to qualify both for the neceflary anc^ 
important offices of life. 

This praife is due to faulconry, m whatever way 
it is praftifed in the different parts of the world. 
The fprightly faujconcr, animated by the love of 
fport, burfting the fdken bands of fleep, rifes 
early as the lark, and as full of glee j and haftens 

tq 
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t6 the foreft in queft of health and manly diver-* 
(ion. Hi8 fpaniels, fnuffing the (cent of game 
in the breeze, traverfe every thicket with eager 
impatience ; and, mingling their call with the 
encouraging voice of their matter, roufc the 
echo into joyous clamour from every hill 
and valley. Chearful hope plays, light in his 
heart, whHe his eyes encompafs with watchful 
looks the fcene of fport i and his hawk teftifies, 
by her half-fpread trembling wings, her keen- 
nefs for the aerial chace.— Mark !— the dogs 
have fprung a woodcock — ^the eager fiaiulconer 
unhoods the bold-eyed bird, and with a cheat- 
ing whittle flips her at her prey. The cock, 
impelled by the dreaded prefence of his enemy 
to his utmott fpeed— fee ! h e mounts-— 4ie 
mounts-^he mounts to the heights of sur, di- 
rtSt as the feathered fhaft from the twanging 
bow. The hawk purfues him — ^rap, rap, rap— 
on founding pinions j and now breathes with. 
open beak on his train, ready to rife above 
him. The cock— fee !— acquires new ftrength and 
rapidity from the urgency of the danger behind 
him, and darts more impetuous towards the iky 
by the force of terror* The hawk, enraged by 

his 
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his cfcapCy redoublea her fpe^» Rtid feels hch 
felf invigorated for the purfuit by the wai^mth 
which hcf refentment has kindled in her breaft* 
Kow, now, they arc no bigger than wrens !--* 
tiow they are dwindled to beetles l^^^^now^i tht?y 
tanifli, and appear to the doubtful fight like thd 
twinkling of the fmallcr ftars !— now the fauJeo* 
net and his company, proftrated on* the groupdi 
with r«;vcrted looks, in vain fearch for them in 
the expanfc of air!— ^Thpufands of elufive bubble* 
formed in the atmofphere by the weakened fight* 
fiich as mantle on the pool that receives the 
dumdering cataraft, intercept their view with 
dtoriing confufion. * The cock, no longer able td 
urge his upward fiigbr, ftretches away in a gent^ 
tie 46dinmg diredion^ while the hawk takes 
iim opportunity, which fatigue compels him m 
give her, of mounting above bim» aAd-Hhere^ 
there 1-Ndiey appear again to the longing %ht 
of the gazing fpedators. How rapidly the hawk 
ftoops— Jiowniinbly the cock buckles WScc the 
hawk! how quickly flie regains the iky !--dicrc 
(he (iopps like a thunderbolt !— -but the cock 
has once more eluded the blow of death !«««»m 
He makes for the cover, and, ah ! will certain? 

^ ly 
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ly cfcapo— No ! n5 !— ^owti ihe cdmes^foufe, on 
kim again— <*-*His good fortune^ has dcferted bim 
i. — ^hc drops dej^d near the thicket ^ which the 
inftant before he viewed as hia refuge from his 
foe. • 

The faulconer and his company^ pleafed with 
&eir diverfion^ take their Sfay home ; and the 
landfcape varying to their fight as they walk a-» 
tphg, prefents them with the fucceflive fcene^ 
of rular beduties to cdmpofe their thoughts^ a^« 
tated by the lively pleafure of fuch a noble and 
glorious flight. Herd plains, through which a 
river cuts its way, afford pafture to numerouf 
herds of cattle, and tirind away firdm their fbllow* 
* ing eyes among the diftant hills* Yonder the 
rifii^ fingke draws their attention to a village hid 
in trees, and their thoughts to the calm felicity 
of humble life* On one fide, the hoUow mur- 
muring of a diftant water-fistll, and, on the other, 
the hoarfe noife of the foreft on the mount^'i 
fide, geifitly ihaken by the wind, mingle in the 
air, and breathe ferenity into their fouls. Bleak 
bills rUfe before them, which they wflh covered 
with trees } and a mouldering ruin defcried from 
«&tr, puts them in mind of the ancient family 

P which 
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which once rejoiced there, and, alas ! is now t6 
be found only in Jradition, or in the pride of 
thofe who claim their defcent from it. From 
thefe fubjcfts their ccwiverfation paffes to fporting 

^when they commemorate, with great delight^ 

the amazing -fegacity of fpaniels, and the afto- 
nifhing courage of hawks, which are now in the 
duft J nor do they forget the diverting jokes and 
wonderful exploits of former faulconers who 
fported with their fathers, and carried themfelves 
yet infants in their arms. The ambition of each 
man to raife his talc above thofe of his neigh- 
bours, throws a ftrong dafh of the marvellous 
into their narrations---which the credulous drink 
in without thought or examination, but which 
perfons of penetration oppofe with ridicule or ar* 
gument, or with pcditive co^itradi^lion and extra* 
yagant bets. .The debate beginning to grow 
warm, and td fet every man's tongue a going, 
is happily terminated and forgotten, by the neat 
prbfpefl: of the houfe where they arc to dine, and 
recruit their wafted ftrength and fpirits. They 

are arrived r-every man repsdrs to his room to 

drefs — and theh inti^^ what a gbrious uproar the 
whole houfe is caft! Orders, contradiAory as at * 

the 
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die Tower of Bable, burft from every apartment— 
fcrViants, muttering curfes againft their impatient 
mafters, fly up and down ftairs with flioes, and 
ftockings, and bafons of water-r-— and the doors^ 
fo merrily cracking and clapping, would make a 
ftratiger imagine the houfe'was occupied by 
ftocking-weavers* and joiners, or fome other e- 
qually noify tradefmen. The bell gives the joy- 
ful fignal for dinner-^ — ^Thc company obey the 
welcome fummons, and meet together with health 
and good humour fmiling in their looks, and ftor 
machs fharp enough to turn bread and water into 
a feaft. The hofpitality of the landlord and land- 
lady who prefide over the entertainment, kindly 
exhorts their guefts to make hearty chear, and 
to forget their fatigues and wearinefs in convi- 
vial enjoyment- Now, a field is opened for dif- 
playing the foft and gentle contention of couiplir 
tnents,,in which the viftor is recompenfed with 
the inward pleafing fenfe of bis own jTuperior e^ 
legance and politenefs, and the vanquilhed is con- 
foled by t^he fecret vanity of thinking himfelf the 
-pbjeft of fo many favourable turns of eloquence. 
Then, what focial bobbing and nobbing ! — ^>^hat 
friendly prefling to make good chear!— what 

com-" 
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complaints of bad weather and bad roads !-*-—% 
what wife obfcrvations on the quality and prices; 

of provifions!' ^what curipus anecdotes on 

courtfhip and marriages ! Amidft this eafy chitr 
chat) hunger is infeni^bly appeafed ; and now the 
table is adorned with bottles and glafles, the 
prompters of a more gay and jovial converfation. 
iSociality fmiles on every countenance—- — ^good 
humour wantons in every eye— — friendfhip 
warms every breaft, and excites an emulation to 
pleafe and to be pleafcd. The comic tak, the 
polite jeft, the eafy rapture, take their turns, and 
make the room refound^ and every fide in the 
company fhake with laughter. This joyoulhefs 

yields to the grave confid^ration of politics . 

the pretentions pf all parties are nicely examined 
and debated, and every man ^vonders to find 
himfelf endowed with wifdom to govern a na- 
tion. Then their eloquence expatiates on horfes, 
and dogs, and rpads^ and races, and wines, and 
farpjLS, and' banks, and- hunting, and planting, 
and coals, and lime, and dung, and a thoufand 
pther fubjefts which follow one another, and are 
^ifcuffcd in the quickeft fucceffion. Thus live 
faulcpners— the moft kind, generous, and frank 
" ' " ' ' of 
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of men, devoid of alTguUe, trick, and cunning 
-r— and drawing as much happincfs as they can out 

of life. 

I fliall finifh this introduaion, with juft obfcr-v 
vii^, that, .as there is no relaxation mprc manly 
than hawking, (o there is none more innocent, 
pr more capable of enlarging the mind.* ThTj 
faulconer is always cpnverfcint with the nobjeft 
objefts of nature, the fldes, mountains, forcfts, 
and rivers, which cannot fail of beftowing dig^ 
nity and grandeur on his conceptions. From 
jhefe, his foul receiver an elevation of thought, 
which makes him defpife every thing bafe and 
diflionourable ; and thus he. 15 prepared to be* 
jgome the prnwent and bcnefaftor gf (bciety^ 



POST- 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

THE reader will perceive a diflFerencc of ftilc 
bptwecn the following trcatifc and thcprccecding 
introduction: The former being written for prac- 
tical faulconers, required plain language ; but the 
latter, being intended to amufe, demanded a 
more flowery diftion both in the reafonings and 
tranflations. This is my firft attempt at an in- 
troduction, which is not yet fo clever as I hope 
to make it in the fccond edition. The capacity 
I received froni nature for introdudions^ I have 
indeed carried into habi t t hat has grown un- 
der my hands into 2l f acuity-"— h\xt I muft frank- 
ly own, that I find the utmoft difficulty in advan^- 
cing to the laft ftage, a complcat energy. 



Ta 



To the Right Honourable 

A R C H I B A L n 

Earl of E G L I N T O U N £• 

My Lord^ 
YOUR love of Faulconry has made your Lord- 
fliip often regret its decay, and wifli for a plain trea- 
tife on thatfubjeft, which might render its practice 
eafy^ and induce our nobility and gentry once more 
to make it their favourite amuferiient. 

Your Lordfliip's kind partiality, I fear, and not my 
merit, influenced you to flatter me into an opinion^ 
that I was not altogether unqualified for this oflSce. 

^How I have fucceeded, no one can judge better 

than your Lprdfliip. 

There .is a kind of an introdu£lion prefixed to It^ 
which, as it £as nothing to do with the real pra£ticej 
and was no p^rt of your Lordfliip's dcfire, I prefume 
not to a(k your patronage of; but, if it will any way 
add, at any time, to your Lordfeip's amulement-:— -^ 
I care nothing. My Lord, whether you laugh at mc 

or with mc ; ^but beg your Lordfliip will not difpute 

my ancient authorities. 

Do me the honour, My Lorcjj to accept of the trca- 
tife itfelf as a mark of my obedience to' your Lord* 
(hip's commands, and of the great refpeft and efteem 
with which I beg kave to fubfcribe myfelf^ 
My Lord, 

Your Lord&ip's 

Moil humble, and 
Moft obedient fervaiit^ 
JA- CAMPBELL 
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Modern i^aulconry. 



C H A ?. I. 

€f the FauUmer.^ 

PREVIOUS to the inlbruaions I am to de- 
liver concerning hawks, I fhall briefly 
point out the qualities neceffary in the 
peribn who is to manage them. He ought then 
to be of great ftrengtH to bear the fetigue of a- 
fccnding hills^ wactinig over rivers, preffing thro* 
(^ thickctt. 
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/ thickets^, and of farmoilntmg the otlier difficul- 
ties that may lie in his way. Agility is alfo requH 
fite, that he may be able to attend his hawks in 
their flight, and ferve them with game, while they 
are hanging over his head in the air in keen expefta-* 
tion of it. As they will often outfly.his utmoft 
fpeed, his voice fliouldbe full, clear, and loud, irt 
order to -be heaid at a diftance,and ta bring them 

^ back to the dellincd fcene of diverfion. ITicy 
demand great regularity in their food and exer- 
cifes, and, that he may be feldoth tempted to ne-^ 
gleft it, he mufl be methodical and temperate 
in his way of living. His love of the fport muft 
be very intenfe, to animate him to under- 
go, undaunted, the nuniberlefs inconveniences 
of attendance, weather, and foil, wherewith it 
is generally accompanied, this will make it hi& 
main pleafure to be always with his hawks, train- 
tiig them to obedience, corrcdling their faults, and 
conluUing their health and beauty. To do thcfe 
tilings ;effcaually, he muft imderftand their tern-* 
per and conftitutjon, and ought to poffcfs much 
patience and mildnefs in. the application of his 
knowledge. Hawks, under the management of 
ji ji\aatiius qualified, will be always in good or- 
der. 
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. dei- for flying, exhibit the greateft boldncfs and 
addrcfs in chacing their prey, givp the higheft 
plcafute to the beholders of their motions, ^nd 
do juft honour to the fluU and attention of their 
keeper. 

Strength, agiUty, keennefs, an4 diligence, 
which are indifpenfably neceffary to the menial 
feulconer, oiight ^Ifo to be found in the gentle- 
man whom he feryes. They enable him to bear 
his part in the fport with becoming manlinefs, to 
derive from it all the amufement it can give, 
^d to overawe his fervant into the regular and 
honcft difcharge of his duty. When the maftcr 
is ignprant of, or inattentive to his hawks, hi? 
faulconer muft be uncommonly Mful and dili- 
gent, if they are always ready when he wants 
them. But if, on the contrary, he be idle, lazy, 
and carelefs, he will affign as litde as he can of 
• his time and thoughts to his bufinefs, depending 
for impunity on his mafter^s negligence, or oq 
the cxcufes which he has prepared to impofe on 
his ignorance. The hawks/ fed with unfeaibur 
able ot unwholefome meals, lofe their fi)irit and 
yigotfr i and, deprived pf thpir regular, .exercife, 

forr 
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forget their'^ obedience ; and, negle&ed in theh^ 
natural and artificial phyfic, contrad difeafcs^ 
which terminate in death. Thus, a gentleman who 
does not underitand, or does not look after his 
hawks, may throw away much money on them, 
without ever receiving any recreation from them, 
by reafon of his own thoughtleffncfe, and the 
knavery of his fcrvant. As this reafon puts the 
fp6rt of hawking itfclf out of his power, at Icaft 
in its full perfeftion j fo a tender, delicate, feeble 
conftitution, and a timorous, apprehenfive, nice 
(turn of mind, will render him utterly incapable 
of enjoying it, were it in his power, even in its 
higheft excellence. If a perfon of this frame ' 
fuffer a fit of keenncfs for the fports of the Iky 
to hurry him through all their toils, he runs great 
danger of over-fatiguing himfclf, and thereby 
deftroying his health ; and if, on the other hand, 
his mind is occupied in the confideration of all 
the bad confequences which may arife from them, 
his fears exclude all enjoyment. While the fi- 
ncwy fons of the field bound,*light as the deer, 
over every obftacle in the way of their diverfion, 
the cautious valetudinarian picks his fl:eps, calcu-r 
lating the probabilities of his deatli, if he ftram 

his 
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his relaxed nerves to equal the jovial career of 
his fleet companions. The moment that the 
mountain's brow offers itfelf to his afccnt, the 
fancied toil makes hi^ lungs work in heaving 
pantings; already he thinks his buril blood-r 
yeffcls are pouring qut their purple contents at his^ 
. mouth, and the dfead qf death almoft puts a pe- 
riod to Ifis life. The murmuring brook, which 
oppofes itfelf to his progrcfs, ^fwells in his imar 
gination-to a roaring torrent, and grows more 
chillingly cold than the fharpeft blaft of the 
north; ftraight his teeth chatter, his bread; 
trembles throbbing, bis flefli creeps on his 
bones, hi^ vorce feems hoarf^p, his blood is fe- 
vered; and, to fave his life, he turns away 
from the hideous rill. When he arrives at the 
edge of a meadow flooded with the rains of 
winter, the fight ftrikcs him with horror; The 
echoing -fliouts of the company, whom he be- 
holds with afl:onifliment at their temerity, dafli^ 
ing fearlefely through it, in . vain encourage 
him to follow. He fancies a quagmire un- 
der the water ; his deluded eyes reprefent it 
rifing and finking under their • weight : Now he 
thinks I^imfelf up to the chin^ in the mud, juft 

going 
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going to be fwallowed : Now he labours for 
,breath^ opprcffcd by the terrors of imagined 
foffocation. In fhort, a ms^n of flendernefs and 
tdmiciity ought never to think of hawking but 
in very fine weather, and where he can take hi^ 
ftation on the fummit of a dry hill, whence 
he may command a view of fome miles around 
him, and fee throughout that fpace whatcycf 
ipights are m?^de by the faulcons. 



CHAP, n. 

0/ the Implements of Paukonty. 

HAVING given an idea of afkilful foul, 
Coner> the implements of his prpfcflion come 
next under confideration. Thefc arc hoods, 
jcfles, varVels, leaihes, crcanccs, l^rcs, tubs, 
copping-irons, gloves,! blocks, ^4 chamber^ 
perches. Of ^ach in its order. 

The Hood is a covering fitted eafily to the 
hawk's head j neatly made of leather j enliven- 
^fd with two circular bits of velvet, one on each 

fide. 



fide, rcprdchting eyes } and rifirig up with a 
ftalk about an inch in'height^ which terminated 
in afirlall tuft of feathers. It is very ornamen- 
tal to the bird ; and the ufc of it is to darken 
her^ that flie may not beat from the fift, as ihc 
is apt to da when bare*faced^ and thus hurt 
her wingSi 

Jesses; are narrow ftfaps of Itather, five or' 
fix inches longi fisiftcncd to the hawk's legS| 
clofe to tke fect^ and^ when held by the faul- 
eoner^ fervc to keep her fteady on his fifti 

, .. Varvels are fionall fdver rings, bound to thcf 
ends of the }C&^ marked with his name who 
owns the hawk^ and inform thofe who find her 
ftraying, where ihe is to be fent back* 

The Leashes are thongs about two feet lohg^ 
inferted into the varvels^ with buttons at the 
endsj to hinder them from running through al«» 
together j and their ufc is to fecure the hawk 
on the faulconer^s fiit, by their being wound a<> 
bout his fingers, ot to tie her up to her Wock* 

The 
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The Creances arc lines between twenty and 
thirty fathoms long, knit to the leafhes, when 
you would prevent haggiirds that arc for the firft 
time entered at gamfe from flying quite away j 
but ufed to intangle other hawks, in order that 
they may not carry oflF their quarry* 

The Lure confifts of leather ftuffed with fea- 
thers, refemblkig the body of a fowl, with the 
real wings of a drake or grous made made fail 
to its fides, and flung on a thong. This delu- 
fion, whirled around the faulconcr^s head, or 
thrown up into the air, impofes on the hawks^ 
and brings them more readily within his reach 
than they would have otherwife come* 

The Tub is a flat veflel, about, four inches 
deep, which is fet by the blocl^ whereon the 
hawk fits, and filled with xvater for her boufihg 
and bathing* 

The CoppiNG-iRONs are a kind of pincers^ 
with iharp edges, for paring the beak, pounceSg^ 
and talons of the hawk, when they are over« 
grown,.and (b become incommodious to her. 

The 
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The Glove, worn by the faulconer on the 
left hand, is^ much larger and thicker than any 
ordinary gloves, and that in order to fave his 
hand from being torn by the hawks as he feeds 
them or carries them in the $eld^ 

The Block is a folid piece of woad, fhaped 
like a fagar-loaf with the fix upper inches broken 
off, whereon the hawk perches, being tyed to 
it by the leafh, which goes through the laft link 

of a fmall iron fwivel fixed in its fide. 

I 

The Chamber-perch refemb!es one of the 
leaves of a folding fcreen. It confifts of two 
pieces of wood four feet high, joined together ^ 
at the topMfith a bar three feet long, and fup- 
ported ere£l by a bit of wood nailed to each of 
the lower ends, in a contrary direftion to the bar, 
which conneffcs them above, and <:overed over, 
from top to bottom, with coarfe canvas ta<;ked 
to their fides. This firame ftands in a dining-room, 
or in any other to which much company refort ; 
and hawks being fet on it, become the fboner 
jtame or manny, pluming and dreiling themii^lves 

R by 
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by candle-light, before the people who arc by 
them. 



The Leash is faftened fhort around the upper 
bar on which the birds arc perched j and the ufc 
of the canvas is to aflift any one of them which 
happens to fall dow,h to get up again to her 
place, by catching hold of the threads, and turn^ 
ing herfelf up agsun. 

It is to be particularly obferved, that ^dog-fkin, 
dreffedwith alum, is pjrcferable'to every othe* 
kind of leather in tl\e implements of faulconry, 
as it is known, by experience, to bfc tougher than 
any other, and fp leaft apt tp be torn by the 
hawks, 



CHAP. IIL 
Of the Spaniels. 

THE fmall breed of Spaniels called King* 
Charles's, are excellent fpr hawking j but, be-r 

caufc 
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Caufe thefe dogs cannot hold out long in ran- 
ging, on accottm of their diminutivcnefs, others of 
fomewhat a larger fize arc to be preferred. The 
Scottifli and Englifli fpanicls are ftrong enough 
to* bear any fatigue, and, in this refped, have the 
advantage of the kinds I have juft mentioned j 
but, as they arc two large to pafs through the 
cover ^th theeafeand expedition of the former, 
they are, for this reafon, lefs eligible. 

The manisigemcnt of the dogs in the field is 
cafily underftood. They muft be ail taught to 
ftand ftill at the crack of a (hort whip, which the 
faulconet carries about with him for the purpofe, 
and to range through the Cover at his accuftomed 
tj^hiftle and Call. Their obedience in the firfl: 
cafe is abfolutely neceffary when the hawk's head 
is outwatd, becaufe fhe Would mifs any game they 
chanced to fpring when her fight was in a 
wrong direftion. They are therefore to ftop 
till her head be inward again, and, whenever this 
happens, arc, in the fecond cafe, to obey direftly 
the fignals by which, they are ordered to traverfe 
the (iovet again, that flie may be ferved as foon 
aspDl^Tible. 

' ^ Good 
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Good dogs make good hawks ; fdr it ruins a 
hawk to hover on her wings too long, vainly 
waiting for her prey, by not being inftantly fer- 
vcd.. 

Befides the ^anielg, a fctting dog is neceffaryr 
Whenever he makes a fet,' the hawk is to be put 
to a high place above him y and^ when you fee 
her there, and her head right in,, you are to run 
in and raifc the birds before the dog, in order to 
fcrvc her. This gives great advantage to a hawk,, 
on her being, for the firft time entered, as it ena- 
bles her to dart direftjy down on her prey, 
whereby fhe hardly ever miffcs itj and thus ac- 
quires new fpirit and confidence in her attacks- 
But if, after all, Ihe fhould mife it, the fpaniels, 
being for this end ready uncoupled,, are to be 
hunted into the cover immediately,, to retrive or 
ipring it again. It is to be obferved, that high- 
flying hawks are not to be chaced out of the hood 
from your fift, becaufe this management will 
foon make them forget going to their (lately 
gait altogether* The fpeedy rank-winged hawk 
is the proper one fotchaeing ; for fhe never goes 
to a Wgh gait ; but, depending on the force of 

her 
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her wings, purfues her prey in its own track, and 
feldom or ever fails to kill it. She is more bloody 
than the high-flyer; but this laft a£fordspleafanter 
fport. 



CHAP. IV. 

Of Hawks ^ and of the Familiarity between thenk 
and the Faulcaner and his Dogs. 

THERE is a great variety of hawks in the 
world ; but I propofe to treat only of thofe which 
the fportfmen ufe in tlus ifland. Thefe are the 
faulcon and tercd-gentfe, the gofhawk and 
tercel, the gyrfaulcon and jerkin, the merlin and 
^ck-merlin, the fpar-hawk and muiket, the laa* 
ner and lanneret^ and the faker and fakeret# 

Before I proceed to the confideration of the 
hawks here enumerated, let me recommend it to 
the faulconer to cultivate a familiarity in his 
hawks with himfelf and his fpanicls^ The way 

to 
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to bring abotit this familiarity, is to be, both him* 
felf and his dogs, with them as conftantly a^ pof* 
fibfe. The dogs ought always to be prefent 
when he feeds and exercifes themj nay, thejr 
Ihould be habituated to lie by them, both when 
they are in their mew, and on their blocks* 
The benefit of this familiarity is^ that they will at- 
tend clofely on the fetilcdner and the dogs in the 
field, and dired their own motions in the air by 
thofe they obfetve thefe make below. I h^vc 
feen haWks fo femiliar is to fit on a dog while 
he flept, and plume and drefs themfelves in that 
fitu?tiott# Alfo, when the dog catches a par* 
tridge by furlprife, I have feen a hawk come down5 
feizc him by the head, and take the fowl out of 
]m nwuth. The dogs grow fond ^f the liawkt, 
tttid never refent any freedoms pf this kind whieh 
t^ tike with them. It were of advantage to 
have the fpanicis taught to fetch and cirry j for, 
many partridges are killed by the dogs in the co* 
ver j and loft, for Want of their being accuftomed 
, to bring their mafter the game they thu« deftroy. 



CHAP. 
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C K A P, V. 

Of the chujing of the. Faukqri'genth. 

THIS bird has received the epithet of gen« 
tie, on account of her mildnefs, and cifinefs to 
be reclaimed. No hawk exceeds her i.n ftren^th 
sjccording to her fize, or is hardier to endure 
fatigue. She is excellent to fpprt with ^t eithep 
field or brook.' It i$ an obfervation, applicabli? 
^o all hawks, thsit they prove bold or cowardly^^ 
according as they are firft quarried or taught. 

An error which fome faulconers have advan- 
ced comes to be confuted in this place. They 
fay-, that hawks tsjken from the eyrie, before 
they are ful-fummed and hard-penned, will have 
their wiiigs imperfeQ: at their beft, their legs 
crooked, and their train, long feathers, and 
flags full of taints.. To this error I oppofe ex- 
perience of the. contrary; for I have taken 
hawks from the eyrie, covered only with downs, 
vhich, by biding fed high vith newly killed 

hot 
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hot meat, drove their feathers, and were, whcii 
fully fummed and faa^d, as ftrong, and proved 
as good as ^sxy I ever had from the eyrie full- 
driven« 



In chufing hawks, you will take notice, that 
fmall faulcons and large tercels are evermore the 
bed. The charafters of a good hawk are; a 
large black eye, a round head,.wide nares, a fliort 
thick beak, a high neck, a round flefhy breaft, 
broad-lhouldercd, lails full-fide long, large thighs, 
(Irong arms, large feet, black pounces, long 
^ngs croifing the train^ 9nd a long train. 



C H A ?• VL 

Of the Names of Hawks according to their dtffhm 
rent Ages^ 

FAULCONS have different names accprding 
to their diflferent ages j as eyefs, ramage-hawk, 
ibar*hawk> mewedrbawk, and ilender haw^. 
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All thefe hawks have diffierent plumes and co-* 
lours, -according to the diflFcrent countries where 
they are bred ; fome, for ihftance^ are dark and 
ruflet. They alfo differ in thier difpofitions j fomc 
being, for inflance, better for the field, and others 
for the rivtr. 

As to their names, they are called SyeiTes^ 
while they continue in the eyrie. Some faulconers 
are againft hawks from the eyrie j becaufe, fey 
they, while they are young, they are troublefomc 
in feeding, and cry much ; and when they arc 
grown, it is difficult to enter them. This objec- 
tion is of little weight} for they will take new- 
killed hot meat without any trouble, and never 
Cry, if you feed them often with it. By this ma- 
nagement, they become exceeding manny, eafy 
to be entered, and, when well-quarried, the beft 
hawks for cither the field or the river. 

The Ramage-hawk is the name by which the 
cyefe is known, after flie leaves the eyrie j and, 
during the months of June, July, and Auguft, 
hawks of this age turn out excellent birds, when 
properly reclaimed. ' 

S . The 
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Thfc Soar^hawkistheifiamc which the ramage- 
hatark paflTes by In the mcrtths of September, Oc* 
tober, aild November. The feathers with which 
!he leaves the eyrie fbe keeps till the enfuing 
year, whan they are mewed* They arc called 
foar-feathers. ^ » 

The foar-^hawk cfiangcS this name at the end 
of November, and receives that of Carvift, which 
Ihe is known by during the months of Decem- 
ber, January, February, March, April, and the 
half of May, being then carried oti the fift. 
Some faulconers reprefent hawks of this age as 
very great beaferss, and therefore little eaters ; as 
frequently tifoubled with filander-worms^ and rarely 
brought tb'be good for any thing. Experience con- 
futes this opinion, by whieh it iS Certain, that there 
is no other differ enee than age between them and 
thofe taken in the months of September and Oc- 
tober, It is the faulconer's fault if they beat; 
fof he ought not to fet thcni bare-faced on their 
biodes^ is^ in that oon^itionj irreclatmed hawks 
will bek^'ift a^y mantfe. As for the filander* 
Worms^ thetnSdicirtes te> be afterwards mention- 
ed will ftiew they may be eafily prevented, or 
, - cured^ 
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cured. Carvifts, therefore, it is evident, may be 
rendered as good as any . hawks whatever, by 
proper care to reclaim them. 

The carvift, -in the middle of March, begins 
to be called a Mewed Hawk, or Enter-mew, 
which name fhe retains till the end of September. 
During this period, fhe cafts her feathers, and 
gets a new coat. Some faulconers objeQ: to her, 
that (he is hardly to be trufted, and muft, on 
that account, be' kept hard under, 'They arc 
. right, if (he was not entered the year preceeding j 
but, if fhe killed plenty bf game, then fhe is eali- 
ly made manny from the mew, and turns out to 
be the beft of all hawks. A hawk which has 
not been entered at game the firflt year, will never 
afterwards prove good for any thing. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Of the frop^r Method of Hooding Hawks ivhich 
have an Averfm to it from harjb U/age. 

liAUKS arc apt to take an averfion to their 
hoods, when they are forced on them roughly 
and unlkilfully at firft. The impatient faulconcr 
confirms their averfion, by perfifting in the lame 
violent method whereby he firft raifcd it; fo 
that there is a contention between him and his 
hawk ^very tiipe he is going to hood her, vexa- 
tious to his own iliin4, and prejudicial to her 
health. In or^er to recpncile h^r to tl^e hood, 
obferve the following plain direflions. When 
at any time whatever you carry 'heir on your 
fift, hang on the littlp finger of the (ame hand 
a hood remarkable for the brightnefs of its co- 
lour, that it may the better catch her attention. 
Let it hing there fpr a week, never permitting 
the hawk to fee it during that period in your 
fight hand^ acid accuftom her tp feed clofeby it, 

The 
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The next week you may venture to take/the 
hood foftly into your right hand, and play it 
gently about her meat as (he is feeding, now and. 
then nightly touching her with it. , This done, 
you will return it to your finger again where .it 
hang before in her fight, till you are to feed her. 
When you have brought her this way to endure 
it, you will move it eafily on her meat, which 
you miift hold on your left hand, and fcem as if 
you wanted to hinder her from eating. You will 
now obferve, that her averfion is decreafed by 
her ftriving to keep it off, and feed befide it; 
Then take a little bit of meat in .your left hand^ 
and holding the hood by .the taffel in the right 
juil over it, provoke her by the fight of : the 
flefh to prefs to it through the openings of the 
hood. When you have made. her fo. familiar 
with the hood ^s to feed through it without any 
figns of fear, you may augment this familiarity by 
drawing it over, or Ihaking it about her meatyet 
more freely. As her averfion is now almqft gone, 
ybu may bear the hood a little againft her while 
flie feeds through it ; and you will find,- that in 
her eagerncfs to eat, fhe will thruft her head in- 
fo it . altogether^ a^d withdraw it of her own ac* 

cord. 
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cord. When ihe hoods herfdf in this manner^ 
let her eat fredy till (he has done with her food { 
and let the hoQd remain on her t^U you are 
next to feed her. 

/ 
By following thi^ method you will in lefs than 

a month brin^ her to hood herfelf by the leaft 

bit of meat, without any trouble^ This courfe 

is tedious indeed, but it will ever gsun its end ^ 

whereas bobbmg, or ftruggling, )renders the^ 

hawk forever impatient of the hood# Tpi^ will 

take notice, that even this method will be in* 

cflEeftual, if yoyi begin it when th^ hawk's fto* 

mach is weak, becaiife it is by the fharpnefs of 

her appetite that her diflike of the hood is to be 

overcome, AH gentleneis ^nd care is to be ob? 

ferved at firft, to weaken her fears ; and, whea 

ihe is once formed to your, mind, ihe will with ^ 

yery little attendon continue §o. 



CHAP, 
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Of the Fauken-gentle from the Eyrie. 

I 

HA VI N G thefe forty years paft kept hawk», 
1 hope it Will not be regarded as prefumption to 
declare, that hawkg bred from the eyrie are pre- 
ferable to any whatever which dra taken wild. 
It is with hawks as with all other creatures* 
Thofe which afe taken very early from their 
dams into the care of man, become much 
more tradable and aflFcaionate than fuch as arc 
Catched wild, which, after all our care to tame 
them, fliew a ftrong difpofition to regain their 
former uncontrolled liberty. This is evidently 
the cafe with regard to all haggards, by which 
term is. denoted all hawks taken by art from the 
Iky, in contradiftindion to thofe that are reared, 
from the eyrie. ' 

^ In order to obtain fuch a hawk as I am recom** 
mending, you are to vifit the eyrie frequently 
the laft week of May, that being the time when 
cyeffes begin-to get their feathers. You are not 
to take them till you fee their feathers almoft 

driven. 
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driven, and' able to bear them from the ncft j 
for, if you carry them away in the down, they 
4re in danger of contraftirig a difagreeable habit 
of fhrieking, l^hich is not cafily broken. It 
may, however, te broken, by very high feed-^ 
ing, which is alfo neceflary at this time to raifc 
them to their full ftrength and beauty. 

• When you thmk the eyeffes jtift far enough 
driven to be taken away, you are to put them 
in a broad bafkct, and cover them with a clotfi, 
that the darknefs may hinder them from moving 
and breaking their feathers. But, if they arfe 
too far driven to be caught with your hand,, and 
branch from the eyrie to other parts of the 
rock, you are to let down a flag-net before 
them, wherein they will be immediately in- 
tarigled. When you fee them faft, let the net 
drop down, if the bottom below them be fafe 
•fell on J but, otherwife, let them down as quick 
as you can by the cord. I have feveral times 
catched them this^way, even ten days after they 
had left the eyrie. 



chap: 
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CHAP. IX. 

Of the Treatment ofymng Hawks when firji taken 
from the Eyrie. 

WHEN you have got your young hawks, you 
arc to put them into the mew, which is a houfc 
deiigned chiefly for feeding hawks the fecond 
year, from March to September, at which time 
they get a new coat. While .they are here, you 
are to vifit them at leaft three times a day with hot 
new-killed 'meat, fuch as hawks naturally prey on. 
The food they are fondelt 6f is pigeons, fmall 
birds, rats, mice, hare, rooks^ and chickens ; for a 
faulconer' ought to imitate nature as nearly as he 
can in training them. You artfo fct fmall blocks 
in the mew for them to perch on, and to fpread 
foft hay around the blocks >whereon they may 
reft on their breaft in the night, as young hawks 
always do till their legs are ftrong enough to carry 
their weight; When you enter the mew with 
T their 
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their food, prdent it to them hollowing at the 
fame time. Ho, ho, ho, as faulconers do ; and 
this hollowing you are to obferve as often as you 
feed them. JBy purfuing this method for a few 
days, they will come to your fift of thdr own ac- 
. cord, and feed boldly, and in two or three wed:s 
will follow you through the mew. 

When you fee your hawks driven full length 
in their feathers, you are to have jefles, bewits, 
bells, and varvels in readinefs, and to flip them 
foftly on fbme daiidfh evening whQe they arc 
feeding moft eagerly, and not minding what you 
are about. Tou may then flip on their hoods al- 
fb ; but be fure they be eafy and deep behind, 
that they may not pinch their heads, and made 
fo as to draw clofe and eafy below ; for^ if the 
hood, as was already obferved, frighten or hurt 
them at.firft, they will take a diflike at it, which 
. cannot be removed without much pains and trou* 
ble. You are therefore to carry them always on 
your fift in the day, frequently hooding and un- 
hooding them by candle-light, and giving them 
a bit of meat when you pull oflF the hood, and 
flipping it on again while they are feeding. This 

treat- 
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treatment you muft give them for feveral days, 
and, as your hand ixdll be their perdi during that 
time, they will bepome quite tame and maony. . 



CHAP- X. 

ir 

Of the training of Toung Hawks to the Lure. 

NOW that your hawks come eagerly to your 
fill, and feed on it fcarlefely , you are to train them 
to the lure, which ought to be a German one, 
ft) large and heavy, a$ that they will not be able 
to drag or carry it away; forthefe are arpongthe 
worft faulty that hawks caii have. In order to jMre- 
vent thefe fault§,you are to feed your birds on your 
hand, or on the lure, or on the heck ; and it is 
either in one or other of thefe three ways only you 
are to feed them for the firft year. Beware alfo 
never to throw them their meat as they are ei- 
ther flying, or fitting oft their blocks ; ncvjer tq 
^atch their food haftily from them, as they are 
feeding > neyer to come upon them by furprife, 

when 
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when they are on their quarry, yourfelf, or horics, 
or dogs. It^ is during the firft year they arc 
apteft to contraa the faults I am here putting, 
youonyour guard againft. • 

But, to return to the Juring of them. When 
they come readily to the lure in the mew, and 
feed on it, and are Tirell acquainted with, and 
obedient to your voice, carry them out on a very 
calm day to the moft extenfjve plain that lies 
near you; take, at the fame, time, along with 
you, a perfon who underftands the hooding and 
unhoodirig of haw^s, and having carried yours 
to the field, let him take his ftatibn about the 
middle of it, and flacken the hood of one of 
them, Then go yourfelf to the diflrance of an 
hundred yards from him, tofs the lure round 
your head, and hollow with your ufual tone, ha- 
ving previoufly ordered your companion to un» 
hood the hawk as foon as he hears your voicct 
You will find that then the hawk will fly ftraight 
for the lure, which you.muft throw out to 
her ; - and, as this is the firft time' of her be- 
ing lured in the field, you muft have a' piece 
of pigeon or chicken fixed.to the lure, that ffic 
piay nxit be , difappointed- in her expedations, 
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Next you arc ta lure ber at a {)iU greater di- 
ftance^ which you mufi gradually mcceafe, till 
you go as far as to be juft witUn her fight or 
hearing } and at all diftances you wiU find her 
caggr for the lure. Thfs cxcrcife you arc to give 
her daily at nine o*fdock in the forenoon, and at 
four o'lock in the afternoon, till you enter her at 
the poulting,. which begins on the 12th day of Au- 
guft j^ and, though fhe was brought from the ey- 
rie only in the firft week of June prececding, you 
willlind her grown, even in this fliort time, ftrong: 
enough to kill any n^opr-fowl whatever^ 



C H A P; XI, 

Of the Way in which a Red Hawk is to be brought 
4own or raifed to f roper Plight. 

CARE muft be taken that your young hawk, 
which we np^ call a red hawk, 1^ in a middling 
})Ught^ neither too low nor too high ; for, in the 
f^ril cafe, flic is too weak to fly with force, and, 

in 
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in the fecond, will not take the trouble to obey 
the lure. When flic is too low, you muft raifc her 
to her ftrcngthbyhigh feeding; and when too high, 
and perhaps too hot, you will give her five of fix 
finall ftoncs over the hand in the following mmr 
ncr. 

The hawk being on your left hand, you lay 
your left, leg oyer the right knee j and fctting 
the hawk's train over your left knee, which you 
dp by extending your left hand, whereon Ihe is 
fitting, over th^ left knee, lb that th<e part jufl: 
above the wrift may reft on the knee, you arc 
to hive your pebbles in water ready by you. 
The hawk being in this pofition,.you take be- 
tween the thumb and. ffiiddle finger of the right 
hand one of the pebbles, and, prefiing her beak 
qn both fides with the fore-finger and edge of 
the thumb, till £be open it, you then put in the 
ilone, and puih it over immediately with the tip 
of the forc-fingpr. This way of giving hawks 
pebbles is laid to be over the hand, becaufe you 
give them with the right hand over the leftj 
but it aqfwers b^ft with an old experienced 

feulconer. 

The 
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The fafcft way xndth a young hawk is to ca(t 
her ; that is^ you defire a perlbn to take her in 
both his hands by the fhoulderb^ and reft her 
breaft on your knee. Then> while he holds her 
in that fituation, you puU her legs by the jeflfes 
and leafh fo faft as not to ftrsdn them under 
your thigh ; by which means ihe is jBzed with- 
out any hurt. This done, you take the pebbles one 
by one outof the wateryand^preffingopenherbeak^ 
make her fwallow them. There is no fort of dan- 
ger to the hawk this way, as fhe is fecured from 
ftruggling by the hold which your aififtant has of 
her above, and by the hold which the leafli has 
of her below. But the over-hand way may be 
injurious to her, if the faulconer be not very 
dextrous in it ; for, when (he is averfe to the 
ftones, ihe draws back her head as far Ihe as 
can, to avoid them, and by her violent motions 
runs much hazard of {training her back. Thefe 
fmall ftones or pebbles cool her, and at the fame 
time feparate from the'i^mnel whatever foul« 
neis may adhere to that vefiel. 

lounccUatdy 



K- 
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Immediately after the ftones^ you arc to give 
her cafting ; that is, the feathers and bones of 
fmall birds, or the pinion of the wing of any of 
the larger birds, or a hare's foot, beaten foft, 
and vaihed with water, which muft be after « 
wards fqaeezed out» If the hawk be in good 
health, ihe will take the cafting out of your 
hand of her own accord ; ami you are to give 
. her that not tiU after the meat is all paffed out of 
the gorge into the pannel, which generally hap- 
pens three hours after fte is fed. If (he throws 
up the cafting early in the night, and appear to 
ht hotf which you will know by her cagemefs 
for the bath, you will then give her the ftones, . 
which fhe throws next morning. If fhe need no 
ftones, that/is, if fhe be cool, and properly in- 
feaoned, yon will delay them tilt ihe is in a bad 
habit of body. 

It is to be obferved, that cafting is abfolutely 
neceflary to preferve a hawk in health, and muft 
therefore be given her always fome hours after 
Ihe is fed, at night, in order to promote dige- 
ftion ; but ftones arc never neccffary but when 
Ihe is hot, and arc then to be given her after 

the 
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the calling. When fhc throws up the cafting, 
which flie do^s in the form of a ball, fqueeze 
it, and you will learn by the yellow or clear co- 
lour of the liquid which drops from it, whether 
Ihe is in ill or good health. By thefe rules, and 
your own experience, you will be able to keep your 
hawk high and ftrong for flight, iharp and eager 
to wait on in the air^ 



C H^A P. XII. 

Of the proper Times of feeding Hawks y in order to 
have them ready for flying at any particular 
Time after. 

THERE are great miftakes among faulconers 
•with regard to the proper time of the day when 
a hawk is in order for flying ; but thefe may be 
cafily removed. They arife from not attending 
to the time flie was fed the day before, and 
may be prevented by carefully attending to that 
(ipe. If you want your hawk to fly early next 

y morningi 
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morning, you ?irc to feed her moderately this 

evening between three and four o'clock ; and, 

about feven, when her food will be gone into 

the panncl, you are to give her cafting, which will 

be thrown between four and five o'clock of the 

' cnfuing morning. If you want her to fly at mid«^ 

day, or the afternoon of next day, you muft 

feed her proportionably later. Thus you may 

knpw when (he is in proper trim for flight, by 

, knowing the time when you fed her lafl: the day 

'.'before ; but, to know this the more exaftly, you 

muft alfo take into confideration, whether (he 

was fed with light or heavy food, and calculate 

accordingly. /. 



CHAP. XIII, 

Of the Birds the Hawk is to fiy at and tty avoids 
. ' whenjhe is in training immediately for Game. 

WHEN you have made your hawk come with 
fpeed to the lure, bywhiftlin^ her up t<;^ a place 

twice 
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twice or thrice a day, then take a brown chicken, 
and, while fee is flying about waiting for the 
lure, throw up the chicken in her fight. The 
inftant fee obCerves the fowl, fee will fly to arid 
feize it j and, for her encouragement, you muft 
allow her to feed a gorge of it. By giving her 
m this manner a chicken two or three different 
times before you carry her to the field, fee will 
fly at, and kill the firfl: poult you fpring for her. 
Beware of giving her live pigeons, for that will 
make her check and fly at them ever after, when- 
ever they come in her way. It is certain, that, 

• if fee kill and feed iljpon a few of thefe birds 
when fee is firft er^tcred, fee. will not take the 
trouble of flying at ^ame j b|4t will leave you in 
the field, and go home to the pigeon-houfc, 
where you may be always 'fure pf finding her 

. fii*-footed. This pradice will make her irre- 
daimablc; and therefore you had befl: take off 
her jcffes, bewits, and bells, as fee is entirely ufe- 
lefs for the purpofes of diverfion j and, thus ftrip- 
ped,yoa may whiflic her down the wind to prey 
•n fi^tunc. ^ 
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J never had two hawks that checked ; whitR 
i prevented by never permitting them to kill a 
fmgle pigeon, even when they flew at heck 
near a pigeon-houfe ; and this 1 effefted by the 
exaft care and' attention I paid to their feeding, 
which never having been neglefted, faved them 
from the temptation to check. Flying at heck,, 
as it is to be explained prefently, is fo conveni- 
ent and natural, that no doubt but every faulco- 
ner will prefer it where there is no pigeon-houfc 
at all, or at a confiderable diftance. Some faul- 
coners enter their hawks with live pigeons at 
the lure, and from their hand ; which is fo ab- 
furd and deftruftive in making of a hawk,^ that 
it ought not to be mientioned., 

A young red hawlc inclines much to the batfi^ 
and needs it once in two days. I have already 
mentioned the tub in which flie is to take it. 
The circumference of it muft be wide enough 
to allow her to bathe with her wings quite open. 
If it be too narrow, fhe is in danger of beating 
her tender feathers on the edge of it, which- 1 
have feen happen. When this is the cafe, the 
-blood or fubftance flies out of it, and the fea- 
ther 



- 1 
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thcr on the top of the pinion of the wing is by 
this accident loft. As it is in a fituation which 
affords it little moifture, it will fcarcc ever come 
again, after being once deftroyed. 



CHAP. XIV. 



Of the Management of a Hawk ivhenfirji en^ 
tered at Game. 



.THE faulconer is now to go .to the moori 
with his hawk, which I fuppofe is by this time 
well trained to the lure, and fomewhat acquaint* 
cd with blood, by the live chickens that were 
thrown her. Let him give her the bath the 
day before, and alfo her food and cafting, in the 
manner I have already direftcd, by which he 
will have her in exaft trim for flying. Mark 
where one of the poults fits down, which you 
fpring when you firft enter the 'moors, and 
caufe your fetting dog fet it. Then itiftantly un- 
hood your hawk ; fet her face ftraight towards 
the dog ;, fpring the bird y let her go off your 
fift J and fhe will ,foon make it her ovm» 

When 
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When Ihe has brought it down, go gently 
round her, while fhe is pluming the feathers off 
it, all the time hollowing to her* Let her break 
upon the bird, add take the head and iieck of 
it } and then lift her foftly on your hand, and 
hood her as flic is feeding* After flie has kill- 
ed two or three birds,, feed her up on the laft j 
for a good reward is great encouragement to a 
hawk. ' ■ 

rrtil/ You are not to make her fly at aU fowls, till af* 
ter flie has killed three or four large poults, that flic 
may not be dilappointcd by the fuperior ftrength 
and fpeed of the former before flie has fully ac* 
quired her own* A young red faulcon or ter- 
cel, when in perfedion, is the firft year very 
bk)dy y for *with fuch I have killed more fowls 
than any year thereafter. 

Further, if your hawk wait weH oi^ at her be*^ 
iflg fifft entered, hunt your fetting dog, and 
keep yoiai? hawking i^amiel& in coupler If the 
\mk fet by the dog, after being iprung^ take to 
dztecaiser, you arc to uncouple thefpaniols^ to 

retrieve 
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retrieve them, as it has b^cn already obferved 
in a former chapter. 

Great care muft be taHcn to ferve your hawk 
punftually j for many hawks, for want of fkilful 
faulconer^ and good dogs, have been baffled in 
their expe&ations, which, had they been kept 
in blood, and quickly fcrved, would have turned 
the bell of hawks. A young hawk is able to flj 
two days as hard as you pleafc j but every third 
you muft give her weather and bath } and thus 
proceed during the fporting feafon. An enter- 
mewed, or old hawk, c^not bear fuch fatigue ; 
9nd, a; fhe generally goes to a great gate, if you 
chace her as you do a red hawk, it will bring her 
from her ftately gate, Therefore, you are to 
fly them feldom in the day as you fee them, in 
order to prefcrve their high flying j and, at the. 
fame time, to carry on your fport, fly on with 
your red hawks, which you cannot hurt, if you 
keep them in blood, 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of the Superiority of the Faulcon from the Eyrif 
over the Haggard Faulcon. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the high eftlmation 
in which haggard faulcons are held by fome peo- 
ple, there are two objeftions to them, which, 
properly attended to, will very much diminifh 
their value, 

Fir/lj They are naturally given to check ^ for^^ 
when they drive thd game into the cover, uhlcfs 
the faulconer be^ery nimble to fcrve them, and 
very careful to keep them low and nigh himfelf, 
they rake oflF with the firft pigeons or crows that 
come in their way. This fault renders them ufe- 
lefs. 

The fecond objeftion arifes in fome meafurc 
from the firft j for, when they happen to be fu*- 
footcd in the evening, and cannot be found that 
pjght, they ^e flown away before you come to 

• th^ 
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the field next morning in fearch of. them, being 
well acquainted with the country, and able to 
live without human affiftancci 

Thefe objedions againft haggard foulconsj 
as they are bred wild, arife frpm the nature 
of the birds, and are unanfwerable j but, at 
the /ame time, they fllow the fuperior advan- 
tage of hawks' from the eyrie, which are free 
from checking, and will ftay in the field where 
you loft them for a day or two ; or, if they know 
the country, will go home to the heck where you 
ufcd to feed them* 



C H A P. XVI. 

Of flying at Heckp 

LET it be obferved, that the time for flying at 
heck is not when you fly your hawk at game 
every fecond or third day, but when you are re- 
folved to intermit fporting for a week, or longer. 
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Immediately 2^fter you have entered your hawEi 
at raoor-fowl, you are to aecuftom her to fly at 
heck. The propcreft place for flying at heck i$ 
an old turreted caftlc, or other large building,, 
where the hawk may have feveral places of fliel- 
ter to perch oa in ftormy weather. The bcft 
fpot for the heck is the bottom of a garret-win-» 
dow, on which you are to fix a board,. projeQing 
two feet in the open air. About the middle 'o£ 
this board two- holes are to be made, throi^ 
which you are to put the ends of a fmall cord, 
and then to append to them about two pounds 
weight of lead, to pull ftiem tightly down. Un- 
' derthe loop made by the cord on the furfacc of 
the board, and between the two holes, put th^ 
hawk's meat, where it will be fixed, while fli'c 
feeds, by the weight of the lead hanging below* 
By this finiple contrivance, the hawk is hindered 
from flying off" with her food, which would not 
only fpoil it, but alfo teach her to carry, which 
would ruin her, if flie learned to do it from the 
heck. 

If the houfe ht low, and on tfiat account 
unfit for a board in the \ndndow, nail the 

board 
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board on the top of a pole about ten feet 
long, which you will fix crefl: in the earth, as a 
Jbeck for the hawk to feed on,. The pole muft 
' be very ftrong, and firmly fixed in its place, as 
it muft bear the weight .of a ladder which the 
Caulconer afcends to put the hawk^s meat on the 
board j but it k to be taken away immediately 
after, that boys may not difturb her as Ihe fecds^ 
But the garret-window is much better for a heck 
fhan the pole j becaufe, by leaving it open, <hc 
hawk goes within, and faves herfelf from bad wea- 
ther. The red tercel, as he is a tame and manny 
bird, and neither fo ftrong nor fo ravenous as the 
^ulcon, is an excellent flipr at Ijieck, and not Tczr 
dy to check. 

Some faulconers, in order tp hinder thckr 
hawks from checking when they fly 'Pt heck, fifl 
. both the bells with lead. This is a bad method, 
pn two accounts j \firjlj becaufe it accuftoms ^ 
hawk to fly low, and hinders her from rifing to a" 
flatcly gate j and, fecondly^ becaufe it endangers 
the ftraining of her back, whiich, when it hap? 
pens, dcftroys her altogether. 

The 
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The feulconer muft mark the time when tha 
hawk is Iharp, which, in the evening, is about 
four or five o'clock, and in the morning, about 
fix or feven, \hat he may feed her regularly. 
Her meet muft bie frcfh and warm j for old or 
cold meat is contrary to her nature, and will cuin 
her health. This is evident from the haggard, 
which never returns to feed on the dead pelt of 
the bird (he has killed and taken a gorge of, but 
muft have hot blood for her next meal, by kil- 
' ling another bird. If you cannot always com- 
mand hot new-killed meat, you muft walh the ' 
cold meat in luke-warm water in winter, and in 
cold water in fummer. This food will barely 
keep her in health, but never in that fpirit and 
vigour which Ihe receives from hot blood. But 
it is to be obferved, that, if you feed her long on 
waftien meat, (he will fall away, and is only to 
be recovered by changing her diet into warnv 
new-killed meat. I muft again recommend it to 
the faulconer to feed his hawk very regularly ; 
for if, by his negle6t,fhe find nothing on the heck 
pn her return from her flight, hor fee him ready to 
feed her, (he will check hens, crows, pigeons, qr 

any other birds, to appeafc her hunger. Two or 

three 
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three neglefts of this khid will ruin a hawk to her 
owner, by giving her a properifity to check like 
the haggard. I ufcd to feed my hawk fo regur ' 
larly at heck, that Ihe often fat on the top of the 
pigeon-houfe among the pigeons, wthout ever 

meddling with any of them, 

» 

When thefaulconer leaves home, he is pre- 
yioufly to take down his hawk and fet her on a 
block in the garden under a fhade, where, in fumr 
mer (he may be flickered from the heat, in win-r 
ter frgm the tempefl:. Here the dogs will lie 
and fleepby her ; whither alfo they will come, 
if they chance to lofe you in a ftrange place. 
When the faulconer returns, he is to feed his 
hawk high, and fet her to her wings. She will 
range then for fome miles around, and, on find- 
ing herfelf fliarp-fet, return to the heck. I have 
kept hawks at heck the whole year, except cawk- 
jng-time, which contihues the month of March * 
and part of April. During .this feafon, you arc 
to take down your hawk from the heck, and to 
fet her on a block in the garden in the day-time, 
with a tub ^^nd water and ftones by her, and to 
put her in thp me\jr at night. Lure her as qfteu 

2^8 
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gs the weather is good» But beware of wil4 
ha^jgards 5 for th^y will, in cawking-time, decoy 
your hawks away to the rocks, where they have 
their fevcral eyries, I once had my tercel thus 
carried off by a haggard faulcon in March j but fc^ 
covered him on goinjg to the eyrie* 



CHAP, xvn* 

0/tbe Advantages (f flying at Heck. 

THIff way of flying at heck keeps your hawl^ 
in continual health an4 metal; and, as you may 
feed her as high as you pleafe, you may bring 
her to fly as hard as any haggard. It is, on thefe 
accounts, preferable to the ofd method of con- 
fining them J a method certainly contrary to their 
natural bent and difpolition. It fpoils their di- 
geftion, engenders difeafes, benumbs their joints, 
and robs them of their fpirit and alacrity. By 
this means, the faulconer, infl:ead of deriving 
pleafure from his hawks, takes up his time in 
preparing drugs for their recovery j and, before 

that' 
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&at is cffcftuatcd, the fporting fcafon may be 
gone* But hawks that fly at heck are free from 
all thefe inconvenicncics, and not only equals 
bat furpafs haggards. For, I have feen my hawk 
flying along with a wild one at the fame par- 
tridge J and, on con[>ing up, I always found the 
former fu^-footed, which id a proof Ihe had out- 
ftripped her companion in flight* Nay, if you 
take from the haggard her excrcife, her regular 
feeding, and confine her to a block or mew, flic 
will foon lofe her n^itural fpeed and ftrength, and 
M far fhoTt of a hawk bred to fly at heck. 

It is obfervable, that the faulconers of former 
times were unacquainted with this way of ma- 
king hawks. Nor had they any occafion for it, as 
their fport was all chacing, not high-flying, which 
kfted the poulting and partridging feafon ; and, 
when this was over, they threw their hawks into 
the mew, till it returned the enfuing year. They 
carried on their poulting in July with red hawks j 
and, when they could not make them fly hard e- 
nough by their confined way of keeping them, 
they unjuftly gave them out as naturally worfc 

•' than 



« 
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than haggards. But the contrary opinion haS 
been already eftabliiiied. 

The beft fport^ that of high-flying, is at the 
woodcock, from the beginning of November till 
the end of March, when the cawking-time ia moft-» 
ly over j and, about the middle of April, fct her to 
her wings* 



CHAP, xvm* 

Of the f roper Food for Hawks while they fi^ at 
Heck^ and zvhen they fly at Game. 

NO flcfli is better for a hawk than dog-flcfh 
when newly killed. With this food feed your 
hawk two or three months in fummer while flic 
IS flying at heck. It is eafy of digeftion, exceed- 
ing nutritive, and very efEcacious to make the 
hawk drive her feathers. Give her as much as 
fhe pleafes ; for the violence of her cxcrcife will 
enable her to digcfl: It, and you will have her 

driven 
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idriyep a month fooncr than by any other fort of 
food whatever. But it is' her great exetcifc 
which renders it fo wholcfojne j becaufe, were flie 
confined, to a mew or to a block, without much 
flying, it is more than probable that it would 
bring on difeafesi 

As fdon as her feathers are driven, ydii rtiuft 
leave off giving her dog's flefli ; and, in-order 
to ^prepare her for the moors, or partridges, you 
arc to give her ftones, and plumage, and hot 
meat, fuch as pigeons, fmall birds, hare's flefli, ^ 
&c. The ftrcngth of a faulcon, when in good 
order, is amazing. One day, when I was in the 
field, as my faulcon was flying above the dogs, 
which were bufy feeking game, a hare ftartcd, , 
which had been wounded before j the hawk per- 
ceiving her, came down, and, by two ftrokes on 
the head^ made her tumble over, and, at the third, 
held her fcdlj flie being now quite worn- Out.. 
To encoufige the hawk, I gave her the heart, 
with a full gorge'of the hare * and, ever after, flic 
flew at hares as at other game, killing them at 
two or three ftrokes, when they were clear of 
. Y ' the- , 
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the cover. In this way a hare can hardly efcapt,! 
cfpccially if the dogs arc in- with thcmv 



C H A P. XES. 

CfBirdifig^ Hawksv 

Birding i^ a method of training hawks un-^ 
known to the faulconers of former times. It \% 
the beft way of habituating your hawk to wait,; 
jump on,, and to go to a great gate. Nothing in- 
the practice of faulconry is more delightful, and,i 
s^ the feme time, more convenient, than to have 
your hawk in tlie {ky waiting, on you- for a mife 
or two^ till you have hunted all the fields and 
covers below her with your fpaniels. k is high* 
ly entertaining to obfcrve the rapid ftoops flic 
makes from;: her height as you Ipring her game,. 
The faulconer and his company mark them with 
looks and exclamations of adm'u'ation and de-^ 
light,. 

Lark» 
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Larks only sure proper for binting, on accoum 
x)f the great height to which they fly. To catch 
tiiem, obfcrve the following contrivance : Go to 
the field with a hawk o^ your fift, and car- 
ry along with you a boy with a flag-net. As 
foon as you mark a '^k, go raund and round it, 
heading out your ,b?iwk, the fear .of which wiU 
make it lie ciofe. Then order your boy tp throw 
the net over it^ with your af&itancc, and take it 
up.. In this way you may procure in fummer 
as many Jarks as you pleafe. Bnt^ in winter, 
wh^n they will not fit till you find tbei^^ you are / 
to ufe a bang-net. This net is about eighteen 
or twenty fathoms long, and about two dee;^ 
witli a fmall cord along the bar of it, about 
three or four iathom at each end kmg^ than 
the net« Yqu are alfo to provide anc^her cor4 
longer than the net, and to t^ to the middle of 
it, at fmall diftances, three or iow bunches o^ 
itra^^ which faulconers call the b^d, 

Thcfe things^ prqpared, you muft fet out at 
ihe dawn, or at the twilight; for at either <f 
^thefe times larks fly not highi but fi^9^.:alo^ 
ibe ground. Obfcrve wher^ a lark fits down 

among 
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among the ftubblcs ; then two men, one at each 
end, hold the net loofc at its length on tho 
ground, and other two bear the cord with the 
taffel along, ever and anon rapping it againft 
the ftubblcs, towards thofe who take care of the 
net. As foon as they raife the lark by this mo- 
tion, the bird fweeps along the ground towards 
the net. When the men at the net, who, for 
the greater readinefs, muft be on their knees, fee 
the lark within tvfo or three yards of the ne^ 
and juft about to fly over it, they bang it imme-; 
diately up^ and then let it fall, whereby the bird 
is taken. Thus Ihave feen ten or twelve larks 
taken, without miffing one. 

You are to cat<;h no more larks than will 
ferve your hawk a iingfe day, two being fufficient 
for one hawk in the forenoon, and two in the af- 
ternoon : For, when they are kept too long, they 
grow faint, and k^ cannot fly high enough. 
When you take them, put them into a bag, 
Vith fmall holes to admit frefh air; and hang 
tte bag in a dark place^ that by beating they 
inay not weaken themf^ves. 

Tow 
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Your larks being ready/ take one of thpm 
out of the bjig, and fiel it. Sicling is pcrformT 
ed in this manner : Pul^out one of the train fea- 
thers ; ftrip the plume oflFone fide of it j and then 
gilt it through the one under eye-lid, over the 
beak ; and laftly through thp othef under eyeJid. 
Thus the plume of the other fide of the feather, 
ftaiiding out under the eyes of the bird, hinders 
it from looking below j and as it can fee only a- 
bove, it will fly upwards as high as it can reach. 
Then whiftle up your hawk j and when you fee 
her head right in, throw up the fielcd lark, 
which generally Ihe will foon make her prey; 
and you muft fuflfer her to eat it. But, when 
the lark gets ftraight up to its height, the hawk, 
by purfuing it, is alfo accuftomed to go to a 
high gate, 

' You may fiel your lark fo as Ihe will have 
more light, and by that means render it the 
more difficult for the hawk to overtake it, And[ 
at other times you may give * her an urifieled 
lark ; but, tf it outflyher, be fure to throw up a 
fielcd one to h^r, that ftc mey not.be difepf 



This 
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This done every day before the partridgmg 
and cocking feafons, the hawk tG^ill learn to 
wait well on, and go to a great gate ; particii- 
krty the tercel, which iJB naturally a high->flyer, 
and docs not caf ry. He fhoukl be trained more 
than the fanlcon by birding. 



CHAP, xx; 

Qf Imping thfi Hawi*s R^th^rs 'ivben brokeUf 

THE feathers that are proper icy be imped are 
the fix large feathers from the top of ^he wing 
to the .flag-feathers. The firft fcathpr is called 
the Ceffel^ the fccondthe Longapen, the third the 
CouHel ; after the fourth, fifth^ and f;xth, foHow 
the fl^gs, above the turn of the wing to the 
Ihpulder* Thefe fls^(^ a/s they are too fmall, 
isuinot be imped ^ and therefore tg^Qf. care muft 
be taken to prefi^irve them* But the train ksk- 
diers may be imped ; and, to this pur^fe, foia 
jnuft have by you faulcon and tercel wing« an4 

tratni^^ 
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trains^ or thofe of any other hawks you happen toL 
keep* 

To remedy misfoitimcs of this fort, when they 

befal yoar hawk, you are to be provided with. 

needles of the following ffiape. Take a bit of 

iron-wire tt^o inches^ in lengthy tod with a file 

wear it down inta a triangular form, (harpened 

at both ends* Then cut through, with a very 

fharp knife^ the feather 'which is' damaged, ia 

the place where you think it ftrongeft, taking all 

care in the cutting of it, that you take off none 

of the. plumes on either fide from the piece you 

leave in the wing or train of the hawk. This 

done^ get a corre^nding feather, and from it 

cut off a piece, of the. exadk length of that which ' 

you have cut from the damaged feather, taking 

here the greateft care alio that you cut off none 

of the plumes on either fide of this piece. Next^ 

thruit an inch of the needle into the part of the 

damaged feaxh<^ which remains in the bird, and 

force on the other inch the piece which is to fup* 

ply the place of that which was damaged, till 

both meet exaftly together. Thus, in each 

part^thore will he juft an inch of the needle, and 

the 
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the feather will look as intire, and be as ftroiigj 
as if it had never been broken. The needle 
muft not be too fmall, for fear the new piece 
tiitn on it J nor tdo thick, left it fplit both parts of , 
the feather ; and it miift be wetted with fait and 
tijrater that it may ruft, and fo hbld both parts 
' the better together; The faulconer, if he is 
liot accuftomed to imping, will do well tp prac- 
tife it on fom^ ufelefs feathers before he try it on 
his hawk, left his want of Ikill fhould fpbil her. 
Imping, I know by experience, will rcftorc a 
hawk to the ufe t)f her principal feathers, aftct* 
being broken, and enable her to fly as well zt 
ever fhe did before her niifchanee^ ^ 

There is another way of imping, wten the? 
feather is brolten at the quill, where a needle is 
of no fervicc. When this is the cafe, cut the 
quill nicely round, and fill it with a wooden piri 
which will exafily fill it j but beware not td 
thruft it fo far ifi, as to hurt the hawk where 
the feather adheres to her flefh. Then take a 
correfponding feather, the quill of which is alfo 
nicely rounded, and ptit it on the other end of 
the pin, prefSng it onward till it meet the quill 

of 
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of the hawk. To faften them the better, dip the 
pin^ before you join the quills by it, in ifiiig-glafe 
glue, and afterwards fet your hawk in ^ dark 
place, tin the whole harden and grow firm. This 
way of imping, however, is lefs fecure than th^t 
by the needle. Yet this trouble ; is worth the 
taking only, when your hawk is remarkably 
good J otherwife you need not keep her to the 
following year j as you can have red hawks from 
the eyrie about the end of May* 



CHAP* XXL 

0/ the Haggard Faulcon. 

HAVING now treated, at a confiderablc 
length j of the faulcon frdm the eyrie, I proceed 
to'difcouffe of the fame bird as taken wild from 
the Iky. This hawk, reared by nature, is ftrong, 
fpirited, and patient of every fort of weather- 
She ranges, uncontrollable, over fca and land ; 
and feizes for her habitation thofe places which 
beft pleafc her fancy. Such is her terror, that 

Z * the 
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the tercel, her natural companion, dares not to ap-; 
proach her but in the gentle fcafonof love; and even- 
then, he is fo overawed, that he courts her favour 
by the timorous and winning marks of intire fub- 
miffion. There is no bird the objcfk of her fear f 
and it is not till after frequent defeats, that' Ihc 
declines the battle with thofe which are aftually 
beyond her power. Thefe excepted, the reft arc 
her prey as they happen to fall in with her flight j* 
particdarly green plovers and pigeons, as they 
are in greateft plenty. , She does not obtain 
her food but by hard flying ; and <his cxercifey 
as it is wholely under her own regulation, is fo 
far from bc'ng injurious to her, that it preferves 
her in pcrfeft health and vigour. Glut in her. 
ftomach, and fliort-wind, both caufed by refl, or 
ill-managed exercife, and not fo eafily cured as 
prevented, are diforders flie is unacquainted with 
in the wide range of the air. She is her owa 
phyfician, not only in cxercife, but alfo by feed- 
ing on the muftard-feed and carlock flie finds iii , 
the crops of the pigeons when they are her prey^ 
and which are to her in the place of medicine.. 
Thus fhc is evermore in ftrength, fubjcQ: to 
hardly any other difeafc than old age, and in dan- 
ger 
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gcr form no other quarter than the xefentment of 
man. 

«' * ^ The way in which the haggard faulcon manages 
hcrfelf is that we aught to toilow, as nearly as we 

' <an, in training her from the eyrie, or in treat- 
ing her when flie comes wild into our hands* I 
have already made the former part of this ob- 
fervatioh, in difcourfmg of the faulcon gentle, 
and fhall endeavour to illuftrate the remaining 
part of it in what I have to fay concerning the 
haggard faulcon. Let tnc juft add, towards 
the further elucidation of what I have formerly 
faid on this head, that, without frequent flights. 
It i$ impofSble to have a good hawk. She 
grows ufclefs by conftant reft ; ai^d therefore it 
muft be often ' interrupted by exfercife. l*he 
faulconer muft have a perpetual eye oh her, ob- 

;ferving her flights, her luppcrs, her digeltion, 
her cafting, her muting, and flicing, whether 
often and drooping, which is dangerous j as Dy 
catching heat, after her drawing, while fhe is in 
her greafe, or by fome- tedious flight, flown be- 
fore flie be thoroilglily clean, by receiving a great 
gorge after the fame, which occafions the cray 
jmd filanders, which proceed from the cold 

and 
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anddulnefs of the ftomach, not kindly digeft^ 
ing what it receivcth. — Now I go on to unfold 
the method of reclaiming Her. 



CHAP. xxn. 

Of the Manner of reclaiming the Haggard FauU 

con^ 

HAGGARDS are taken by art. Eix a 
pigeon by a firing on the ground which you 
^now to be frequented by wijd hawks j an4 
havipg fj)read your net near the pigeon, conceal 
yourfclf out of fight. A haggard perceiving tho- 
fowl, will come fpufe down on it j and the mo- 
ment you fee her fu'fpoted, pull tl^e net ove^r 
her, and take her up. 

When you have got a haggard bji thr§ or by 
any other llratagem, you will find her full of 
meat ; therefore your beft way is to fet her in 
a dark place, in order to keep her from beat- 
ing, till fhe have emptied herfelf. Next morip- 
ing fiel her ; that is, flitch her eye-lids not quite 
clofe together, and carry her all day on yo^r 

^ ' fift, 
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* . . 

fift. Set her by you ia the pight, with a piece 
of twine tied to her foot, which you will pull 
now and' then, to keep her from fleeping ; and. 
:at the fame time <:all to her. When you difco- 
yer, by ^ftrpking her with a feather, that (he 
has left oflF ftarting, yqu ai:^ to accuftom her 
to the ruftqr;hop4. - ^ 

The method of treating her when taken emp# 
ty is the fame with this now laid down ; for flic 
is on thefe occafions angry and fretful, and 
f hereby fubjefl: to difeafes.-T-A feather is much 
better than your hand to ftroke her withal ; bcr 
xaufe it feels foft and gentle, and is therefore 
more'agreeable to her. When flie endures it eali- 
ly, you are mildly and quickly to pull off and put 
pn her hood at, proper intcrvjtls of time. You 
are alfo gradually to fl^ckcn the fieling^ and to 
hold this courfe till flie take to feeding. You 
are to give her meat often, but in fmall bits j 
. and the beft time for feeding her is juft before 
taking off her hood, and juft before putting it 
pn, in order to make it agreeable to her. All 
the while you are to ufe your voice to her, 
and ho longer than till flie has. done feeding, 

that 
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that it may be a fignal to her of your going to 
feed her. 

When you have brought her 'to- endure the 
hood, arid feed with courage, you are to teach 
her to jump to your fift. Set her on a perch fo 
high that you may be under her fight, becaufe * 
(he will be afraid, and beat, if flie fee you a- 
bove her; then unftrik'e her hood, and lure 
her with a bit of meat, ufing your voice at the 
fame time, and flie will fly direftly to your 
hand. Then, while flic feeds, you are to hood 
her.^ 

Proceed in this kind' way till you have ren- 
dered her familiar, and made her fl:omach per*^ 
fefl; ; above all thirgs taking care not to difgufl: 
her at you. The ftomach is the principle of her 
obedience ; and therefore it ought to be care* 
fully kept found, ripe, and fliarp.. 

Now you may venture to pull oflF her hood, 
and let her fit, bare-faced by you. If you then 
perceive in her any figns of impatience or uneafi* 
jicfs, in order to put her into good huniour, ofier 

he? 
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her a bit of meat, ufing your voice at the fame 
time. * This done, if flie readily jump to your 
fift and take the meat; it is the proper time to 
accuftom her to the lure. . 

As foon as your hawk comes readily in the 
creance to the lure furnifhed with meat, it wili 
then be proper to (hew her a live fowl at it* 
When Ihe has killed the bird, and eaten the head, 
take her gently up with a bit of meat, and, while 
flie is feeding, put on her hoodr Then lure her 
again to the dead pelt, and do fo two or three 
times only ; for fhe will at laft difqover your pur- 
pofe, and, being unwilling to be deprived of her 
prey, fhe will learn to drag it frpm you. When 
you take her prey often from her, fhe will feel 
herfelf injured, and begin to hate you. 

To lure her often at one time, and at her firft 
entrance, is the way to have her foon ready for 
game ; but ufe the lure' no oftener than 1 have 
dircfted* To ufe it oftener, is more hurtful to a 
ficld-ha^vk than to a river one, for the reafon now 
given, that it renders her inclined to carry* 

There- 
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^Therefore, after flic comes willingly to the Iiire^ 
It is high time to lure her loofe to live fowls;. 
iTpu muft let her feize on them, and kill them, 
one after another, even at your feet, for fix days 
together^ taking care to have her carried by a pcr- 
fon who has (kill to let her in with her head right 
towards you. Lure her at a fmall diftance, till 
her ftomadi be perfeflt, and herfelf very ready to 
anfwer ; for, otherwife, flie may fpy fomething 
clfe out of her way which flie likes better, and 
fo check for that time, which would much hurt 
her, though flic fliould be recovered again. 

While flic is on tkc -ground pluming herfelf^ ^ 
or feedings be fure you always walk around her, 
ufing your voice, and giving her bits with your 
hand* Continue to treat her in this manner kU 
the time of her making, till yoti have won her to 
lean and bend her body to your hand, and to 
fliew herfelf at leafl: willing to bring you what* 
ever flic has in her foot. 

Now it will be proper to fpring her up fome 
live fowls as flic comes to you between your af^ 
fiftant and the lure j and taj^c care they be given 

in 
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in a long creancc^ that fhe may not kill them far 
from you. (Contrive it fo, that fhe may rake 
them over your head, and fall near you ; for^ by 
this means, fhe will be familiarjfed to your pre-? 
fence, and do her bufinefs in it with courage. 
But, were fhe to fee you, while fhe is fitting, co- 
ming at a great diflance, fhe would be ready, 
through fear, to flare at you, and to drag, or 
even to forfake her prey altogether* For want 
of attention to this diredlion, many hawks have 
been rendered ufelefs. Having, in this manner, 
beflowed half a dozen fowls on your hawk, you 
may, in the evening, fuffcr her to fly about you, 
holding her with your voice and lure as near you 
as you can, that (he may purfue her game even 
over your head* When fhe is in the air, and, 
her head right in, throw her up a live fowl ; and 
' when fhe has killed it, be fure to reward her 
.well J and your generofity will hinder her from 
dragging or carrying. Evermore remember to 
draw in your hawk by the creance withgreat gen- 
tlenefs, and to treat her fo on every other occafion, 
as the iDeft way to ^in her aflfeaioii. By this 
■ method, fhe will.be fo far from dragging, that fhe 
will meat you with the dead fowl of her own ac- 
Aa cord, 
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cord, fadsfied ^th the piece ihe knbws yoift are 
to give her,. 



CHAP. xxin. 

C^tbe ill^uarttia cf Hawks ^ andbowtbey an 
to be cured.^ 

IT is of great importafice to underiland the 
difpofition of your hawk, in order to train her up 
^th fucccfs. There are feme hawks which, after 
your utmoft pains to breed them properly^will a- 
bandon you the moment they arc at liberty. Youc 
black and fwarthy-plume^ hawks have mpft com* 
monly this untraftable temper. They are indeed 
birds of metal and high flight, but impatient oT 
controul, and difficult to be brought under fubjec«^ 
ticm. 

To reclaim your hawk from this wandering 
difpofition,you are to abate her pride with wa&ea 
meat and cafting, paying always a proper xeganl 
to the nature of the weather. If it be foft and 

mild» 
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iBiId, yovjt ,c^n 4o her no hurt by keeping her • , 
pretty low, iUI fhe ammd her bad 'manners ; an4 
(hen you are to rsdlb her gradjually to her proper 
pitch. But, if the weather he cold and violent^ you 
mull beware of bringing down her fleih too 
quickly, and of keejping it too long down« 

• 
This done, take a (launch make^hawk, and, in 
the evening, throw up a fowl to her when yolx 
have fent her to the air. After the .has {looped 
once or twice, and is juft about to kill it, ftand 
under the wind with your hawk, let her fee the 
fowl ftruck, and go to the quarry. If {he fly in 
with impetuofity, and feize the fowl with cou^- 
rage, in this cafe, you are to crofs the wings of 
the fowl to hinder it from beatitig againfl your 
hawk, and fuflfer both her and the make-hawk to 
feed a few minutes together on it. Then, with clean 
meat, gently take up your make-hawk, and leave 
the quarry to the other, that fhe may take her plea- 
fure on it. But beware fhe take no pile or pelf, 
which would glut her; but reward her with 
clean meat as Ihc fits on the fowl j and thus treat 
her three or four times. 

This 
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This ^cind of hawk is only proper for water- 
fowl } and, \^ the next time you carry her to the 
brook, fhe fly eagerly with the make-hawk at he^ 
prey, you may hope well of her for this fport* 
But, if flic fly away after all your pains in this 
way, you are to confider her as irreclaimable. 

There is another fort of hawks which are of a 
mild difpofition, eafily managed, and brought to 
your wiflies in making them. Spring up a cour 
pie of fowls, throw off your make-hawk at them, 
and, after flie has fl:ooped once, or is juft going 
to do fo, let in your other hawk. If ftie look 
keenly on the make-hawk, and contend in flight 
with her, let her fly on till fhe- has almoft over- 
taken her. Then fhew her the fowl, if you did 
not fo before, and let her flill contend for it with 
her antagonift ; and fo much the better if they 
kill it at the next down-come. This will giye your 
young hawk great heart, and make her fly with 
more eagernefs another time. , A hawk ought 
to be always ferved, if poflible, before fhe grow 
weary ; for m^ich fatigue is apt to difgufl her. 
even when fuccefsful. 

There 
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There is a third fort of hawks which are 
made without much trouble, but arc, on trial, 
found to be of an afpiring temper, which is apt 
to fpurn at obedience. To a hawk of this cha- 
y^aer, little liberty is to be allowed while yott 
are making her ; fhe mull not be indulged in ci»: 
ther very high or very extejifivc flights, bijt bp 
kept as clofe by you as pofliblc. For, othcrwife^^ 
when fhe comes to be well blooded on fowl, you, 
never can * command her flights ; . nor will fhe 
mind a make-ha\yk, but look for her prey in her. 
pwn way, as if flie were wild. If you would there- 
fore gain her aflfeftion, you mufllhew her game 
very fpeedily, elfe fhe will feek it for herfetf, re- • 
gardlefs of your attention. 

There is a fourth fqrt of ha^frks, which ^c 
fair plumed, that are very bold and fpiritcd, 
and, when fldlfuUy reclamed, have" much at- 
tachment. One of thefc, let in with other 
hawks, will be reclaimed with two or thr?c 
cjuarries ; but, if you have no other hawks, 
greater trouble is requifitc to make them by 
themfelveg. In this cafe, they mufl be ftrong, 
and their ftomachs eager to urge them on. 

Chufc 
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Chyfc that hour of a fine evening, when all 
check is pail; and know alfo of a couple of 
fmall fowls in a brook, where you may not be 
perceived by them.— Large waters, and many 
ftrong fowls, give much fatigue to a young 
hawk. Then throw off your hawk as near 
them as you can conveniently, that flie may be 
but a ftiert while on wing Wore (hie fpy them. 
If flic fly hard and clofe, flie will bring down 
one of them at the fecond ftoop j for the impe- 
tuofity of a hawk terrifies her prey, and brings 
k the Iboner. into her power. But, if flie foil, 
have in your pocket a fowl ready to throw up 
to her, before flie have tired hcrfclf too much 
}n purfuit of the one you fprung to her from the 
brook. That ftie will eafily overtake; and it 
will ferve to put her into fpirit after her fruitlefa 
chace. 

• Continue to trea|: her in this way, while flic 
flies folitarily, and flie will foon come to your 
mind j for nothing fo much hurts a young 
hawk^s kcefmels as many toilfomc flx>ops to no 

purpofe* 

CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 

Of Bathing and Weatberit^Haivks. 

HAWKS that arc pcrfedly found, fcldooi 
fhew any inclination for the bath; but, when 
difeafe heightens the natural heat of their con- 
ftitution, they are very defirous di it. 

A hawk which fiies at water-fowl is fo often 
wetted in chace of her prey, that (he needs no 
other bathing than (be receives oq thefe occa* 
fions. But water ought to be fet by other 
hawks; and when they bathe, let them dry 
themfelves in the air, if the weather is tempe- 
rate. But, if it is cold, it is neceflary to dry her 
at fuch a diflance from the fire, as will bring the 
heat of it neareft to the mild warmth of the fun- 
ny air. Then fet her on a perch where the cold 
cannot reach her, and let her come no more a- 
broad that- day or night. Too hot, a fire would 
over-dry her feathers; and alfo overheat her 

body J 
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body I two bad cScStSy which are carefully {^ 
be avoided. 

«^ 
Whereas the haggard is reared by herdam iri 
the open air, on the tops of high mountains, 
and afterwards expofed to all forts of wfeather ; 
therefore you muft fall in foracwhat with her na- 
ture in this refpedi. 

The evening and the ihorning are the ptoper 
feafons for gi^ng her the weather or the air^ 
and then before ffie i? fed. You are alfo to 
weather her in her hood, in which fhe will fit 
quiet and peaceable j biljt, wh'en Ihe is bard- 
faced, (he will beat and ftruggle, to the great 
danger of hurting herfclf, as well as of relapfing 
into her natural wildnefs. 

After fhe has been fufEcicntly weathered, you 
are to feed her with clean meat, on your fift, 
and then to hood her, as before. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXV, 

Vf the Times when Haggards are to be taken int$ 
the Mew; and how to prepare them fot it. 

ABOUT the firft of March haggards leave 
the countries abroad, where they had fpent the 
winter, prompted by nature to return to their 
eyries for the deed of generation. 

This is the time when old haggards are to bfe 
fet down in the mew, and muft be fed high, to 
preferve them from languifliing under confine- 
ment, as alfo to raife them to their natural vio» 
lence for their lund, 

latermewcd haggards, being ftrongcr to rc- 
fift the incitements of nature, may be flown to 
about the middle of March, and are then to bc 
fet down. 

The paflcnger foar-faulcons, being ypung, 
are mqre delicate and tender than the reft, and 

B b muft 
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muft therefore be better fed than the other 
mewed hawks. They are impatient of confine- 
ment; but with proper management may be 
made excellent hawks, and flown a month long- 
' cr than the others. The firll of April is the* 
time when they arc to be fet down in the 
mew*. 

When you prepare your hawk for Ae mew^ 
you muft raifc her flefh gently, never giving or 
fuflTcring her * to take great gorges, for fear of 
furfeits. While fhe flew, this caution was Icfs 
neceflary, becaufe her cxercife enabled her to 
digeffi her plentiful diet, and your care to give 
her ftones,. kept her ftomach free of glut to 
harm her. But as your intent is now only to 
raife her flefh, to prepare her for the men^, ta 
give her the fame quantity of food you ufed to 
give her, without the fame exercifc to digeft it, 
will overload her ftomach, and, inftead of Tat- 
nefs, will fill her with diftempers. 

Now, if you have kept her clean during the 
flying fcafon, you may fet her down on two . 
meals a day, of hot and bloody meat, propor- 
tioned 
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tioned cxaSly to her power of digcftioa. When 
in a week or two you perceive her mendedi yoil 
arc to feed her only once a-day; and then, if 
you give her young pigeons flelh,fo much the 
better; but be fure to pluck, off the feathers, 
for fear of check. If that flefh is not to be had, 
you mull give her fuch other ftronger food as 
you have, but in fmaller quantity, according to 
its ftrength. 

By this preparation your hawk will be foon 
in health and flefh for the mew ; but, without it, is 
in imminei^ hazard of perifhing byjndigeilion^ 



CHAP. XXVL 

Of putting ymr Haivi into the Mew; and of her 
Treatment there. 

BEFORE you put your hawk into the 
mew, clean her from all forts of vermin, fuch 
as mites and lice, with which fhe may happen 
jto be troubled, and will lunder her from thri- 
ving 
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ving in the mew. Take off her old jcffes, and 
give her a pair of new ones, which may be 
ftrong enough to laft till you fet her down a- 
gain ; for to put them on when you draw her 
would make her ftruggle, and thus perhaps run 
her grcafe. Keep the inew fweet and clean 
with air and fwecping ; and often examine your 
hawk's calling and mutes, to difcover the ftate 
of her health. Let her always have plenty of 
frefh and clear water by her, and alfo of pebbles 
in gravely that flie may take, in her uneafinefles, 
the remedies to which nature direfts her. Cleau 
the meat you Ihoot for her from the black and 
and bruifed flelh which is fpoiled by the lead 
and gun-powder j for it is far from being whole? 
fome. 

The greateft cleanlinefs is to be obferved in 
evexy thing about her, and is exceedingly coa- 
ducive to her health. 



CHAP- 
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CHAP., xxvn. 

Bow the Hawk is to be taken from the Mew^ 

WHEN you take your hawk from the mew, you 
inuft take care to fet her on a perch, with as lit- 
tle beating or ftruggliog as poflible, to prevent her 
Ihrowing h^erfiplf mto a heat. Set her where flic 
may fee and hear people, without being difturb- 
ed or e^afperated by them. Then take her ve- 
Xy foftly on your fift, c^rry her lightly up and 
down, and ftroke her gently with a feather* 
When ihe grows impatient and refllefs, fet her 
direflly do^n on her perch j an4 proceed in this 
mild way till flie admit of greater faipjliaf itics ; 
l?ut, above all thing?, tal^p eve to keep her 
quiet. 

To reclaim and enfeam a hawk from the mew 
' require the higheft care and attention, on account 
of her fatncfs j and whatever overheats her does, 
fox that reafon, endanger her life. 

When, 
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When, by your patient and foft ufage, you 
have brought her to eat, you are to feed her twice 
a day with new meat, cleanfed from the blood in 
fair water, allowing her juft as iwich, and no 
more, than (he cai^ eafily digeft. 

For the fiift week, or ten days, give her neither 
cafting nor ftones } but, after that term, give her 
every night half a dozen of ftones, after fhe has 
difcharged her fupper from her gorge into the 
pannel ; and thde (he will caft very early next 
morning. 

The third week, yw may begin to. give her 
every night a eafting, gradually augmenting th? 
^quantity of her meals, and not waihing her food 
quite fo hard as ^ firft, paying always a fuitable , 
regard to the ftrength of her ftomach. This^ rcn 
gimen you are to obfervc till, and during all the 
flying feafon. . , 

Stones and icafting are not t<> be given her the 
firft week, becaufe fhe is then unruly and full of 
greafe ; and,.werc fhe to be ever fo little heated 
in this condition, fhe would probably never caft 

t)iem^ 

e^ 
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them, and fo pcrifli. The fccond week (he is be- 
come lefs unruly, and has difcharged fome of her 
fat; and therefore is able to receive and eaft 
ftones* The third week her ftomach has reco- 
vered its proper order, and confcquently ihe will 
chearfiiUy take her calling every night. 

At this time,, you.lhall nol find by her cafting^ 
or mutes, much gireafe come from her j nor yet 
obferve that (he reclaims and enfeams according 
to your expe&ations* But there is ftill greafe in 
her, though, for want of exercife, it does not ap*^ 
pear i and therefore you muft begin to lure heir, 
and give her the benefit of her wings, at firft, in 
Ihort and cafy flights, which are to be by degrees 
lengthened, according as her health increafes. 
Give her no ftones in the day, becaufe then they 
hinder her from taking food with fafety, but at. 
nighti when they are very powerful in jremoiang 
the glut and ill Humours of the hawk. 

When you give her caftii^ of flannel or cotton, 
take care to have them wafhen as clean as they 
can be j for, when they arc nafty, the filth of ci- 
ther diforders the ftomach of the hawk,, and 

makes 
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makes her fometimcs caft it up next morning all 
black and tawny, with her meat undigeftcd; 

The beft time to give this* fort of cafting i^ 
when the hawk is infcaming, and foul in her 
grcafe; fot then her difordercd ftomach islefs apt 
to be aflFcfted by it, than when fhe is in a ftate 
of pure health. Even when fhe is in her greafc, 
it fometimes forces her to cal^ in the mornings 
before her time, whcnjicr fuppcr is not yet per-' 
fcftly digefted. When this happens, her cafting 
is unwrapped, of a tawny colour, and filled with 
muddy water ; on which account, flannel or cot- 
ton ought to be given only on light fuppers, with 
fome plumage, but never on a great gorge. 
/When, in a mornings flic makes a loofe un- 
wrapped cafl:ing of plumage, give her a ^ttle knot, 
with (tones, to brmg away ftraggliiig feathers out 
of the panneL 

From the cafl:ing, you may learn the ftate of 
your hawk's body. If the caftiilg looks black and 
fcorched, flie is hot* and dry; give her then no 
more flannel or cotton, but plumage inftead of it. 
If, from the caftbgj, infl:ead of a clear water, 

which 
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which IS" a fign of heahh, you fqueezc a roaping 
froth, this is a fign of great heat and drought j 
which, however, is the left to be feared, if the 
carting be wrapped. This is moft commonly the 
cafe with hawks which are flown before they be 
thoroughly cleaned* But they may be cured by 
cafy gorges of good m^at, with very pure water 
along with it^ during a.weejt, without any cart- 
ing, but half a dozen of ftones, with the ftump 
of awing^ every night after flip has put. away 
her fupper. 

If this courfe 'do not teftorc her health in a 
Week, continue it till it have the defired eflTea; 
and then teftfe to ^iye your hawk any more 
woolen carting, as it appears unnatural to her# 

Further, with refpeft to the giving of rtones j it is 
bert to giv^ them at night to haggards and ramage- 
hawks } becaufc thefc birds will not be fo well 
reclaimed in a fliort time, but that they will have 
pride and a rtirring humour in them, efpecially 
in the morning after their night-rert. To remove 
'thefe ailments, it is proper you fet them in a 
dark place, and give them ftones at night ; for 

C c then 
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then your hawks being quiet, do not ftir, beat, 
or ftrain their bodies, while they arc loaded 
with them. I know by experience, contrary to 
the opinion of fome, that the ftones will not 
over-heat her when (he is in this condition. 

"When you have brought your hawk to per- 
fcft health and dying, negled not to give her 
ftones after ftrong food, to purge away the iff 
humours that will be bred by it in her fto- 
mach. If you imagine her greafy after a long 
flight, give her ftones after a light fupper ;-— let 
her plume hcrfelf, and fct her up warm. 

Upon the whole, you ought never to fly your 
hawk from the mew, till by gentle treatment 
you have reclaimed her, and by tender food and 
moderate excrcifc you have thoroughly cleanfcd 
her* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXVHL 

Hffw it may be known whether a, Hawk be fro^ 
ferly Enfeamed. 

WHEN your hawk is much inclined to 
bowfmg, this is a fign that her body is too hot. 
If this heat arifes from fpulpefs ajid grcafe re- 
maining in her after fhe has been flown, her 
mouth and throat will appeal: whitifh, her breath 
finell difegrccably, and her mutes will have the 
bluifh colour of ftale ikimmed milk. 

If, from too great haftc to have your hawk in 
flying order, you bring her quickly .down by 
fcouring and medicines, you wiH* inftead of en* 
Teaming her, reduce her to a ftate of fcebleneft, 
wherein flic will be ufelcfe. The art and fldll 
of a faiilconer i^ to keep his hawk high of bo- 
dy, when flie is fcoured and enfeamed^ that flie 
may be able to fly with force \ and^ if he cannot 
keep his hawk in this condition, he is 00 hvH^ 
coner. 

fa 
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In this cafe, you will obfervc her mutes 
mingled with a kind of curdled matter, of a 
white colour, which fhews her not only affliac;4 
with heat, but alfo with fpmething of the cray. 

HawJ^LS of all kinds contain and produce withr 
in them a kind of watery flime, which, while it 
is in moderate quantity, is neceflary to their 
health ; biit hurtful when redundant. Plumage 
is the natural cure of this redundancy, 

Very often it happens that the hawk appears 
to the eye thoroughly enfeamed, when flic is 
not in that condition. ' Nothing isfpuiid iii hep 
mutes or callings which looks like greafmcfs j 
and hence a hafty feulcon^r concludes flic i& in 
fine order. But this only proves her pannel is? 
clean; ztkd this part is generally clcatifed bjr 
cafting, (lones, and good meat, befot-c* the reft 
of the body, which^ after all thefe iheansi 19 
ftill foul. If the hawk be heated in this fitua^ 
tion, her life is ftill greatly endangered j and 
Aerrforc tmc and gentle cxercifc muft be ta^? 
ken to cnfisam .her l^ody, after the pannel is put 
into order. Too muchhaftc is here to.bcjt- 

yoidcd j 
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voided ; for a hawk drawn from the mew can-f 
not.be well prepared for flight in lefs than the 
fpacc of four weeks. 

Hawks which arc fooher flown at game may 
indeed efcape with life after being over-heated 5 
but their life is thenceforth good for nothing. - 
After their death, you will difcover, on opehing 
them^ thlt they perifhed by being over-heated j 
for you will fee their greafe fl:icking, of a blue 
colour, to their fides, and run in hard lumps. 

Upon the whole, whatever appearances pf 
health your hawk may exhibit after fl:ones and 
calling, you are not to confider her as really en? 
feamed till flie is ftt to her wings, and ezercifed 
gradually from eafy to long flights. Then will 
flie break greafe, and be prepared to your mind. 
%pughQUt her whole body, 
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CHAP. XXIX, 

Of the Merlin and Hobby * 

THE merlin and hobby arc nearly of the fame 
foe and difpofition ; the former builds her ncft 
in hc^th, and the latter on a tree. The merlina 
the diminutive of the faulcon, is capable of b?- 
ing made exceedingly manny and tame. She i$ 
beft when bred from the eyrie. She will kill 
partridges ; but excells every hawk at larks and 
fiiipcs. She will fly at heck all the year round, 
except two months, when (he is taken down to the 
mew, at cawkingrtime. Her wcaknefs is her chief 
defed, which hin4er6 }^er from keeping the fift in 
windy weather. 

She is to be trained in every re^a like the 
faulcon. You may fly her in the forenoon till 
ten o'clock ; give her reft in the heat of the day ; 
and from two o'clock you may fly her till fun-fet^ 
Jf you diet her properly, there is jio hawk able 
to give better fport# 

You 
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You may enter her at quail j but fhe gives ex- 
quifite pleafure at the lark, mounting to a very 
high place, if yet an eyefs. In a plain country, 
flie will drive the lark fo fell in the air, both ma- 
king, the one (loops, and the other buckles, for 
a long time j and, if the lark get down, fhe darts 
into the door or window of a houfc for fafety ; 
but never takes to a thicket or bufli, flie being a 
long-winged bird, and always fits on the open 
ground. 

A s to the hobby ; juft before this bird is able 
to perch on the fide of her neft, take* her away 
to another you have provided for her on a tree 
in a garden, where (he may be out of harm. 
There feed her with bits from the point of a 
flick, Sharpened for this purpofe, till flie is able 
to ftand firmly on her legs, and pull hard at her 
meat. This artificial neil is not to be above the 
reach of a man. 

Then begin to lure her thence by your voice 
to your fifl; and a fingle foot is enough at firfl* 
As fhe increafes in flrength, you are to increafe 
the diflance, till fhe obey your voice from as far 

as 
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as fhe is able to hear it, and wdt on yoa in tK^ 
air wherever you would have her. 

When fhe is fiiU-fUmmed^ dreis her in jeffes^ 
bewits, and bells, and a^ccuftom her to the hood 
andfifl; by. gentle ufage. Then train her with 
larks ; never giving her any from the hand or 
lift, but allowing her to kill two or three tn the 
lure. Afterwards, tie one of them to a creancd 
of brown thread, and let her fly at it, after it has 
got to the height of a tall tree. When fhe has 
killed two or three this way, fhe will go ,cagerly 
to her bufine&, affording immcnfe diveriion to 
the fpedators. 

Being thus thoroughly trained, you may per-^ 
mit her to fly at heck continually at thofe times 
you have no ufe for her.' ButtaJ:e care that, for 
fome days before, you lure her by your voice 
from about a quarter of a mile, and there feed 
and leave her. When fhe is fed, fhe will direftly , 
return to the place where fhe was trained up at 
&V&9 that is, to her heck. 



On 
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On retting days, after her gorge, fhe will foar 
at noon out of fight ; and, by thcfe high flights, 
will gain- as thorough a knowledge of the coun- 
try as any haggard. There is, on this account, 
no danger of her being loft when fhe remains be- 
hind you fu'-footed within four or five miles of 
your refidence ; for, after fhe has finifhed her 
meal, flie will return to her hecfe. And in this 
courfe Ihc is to continue till the cawking feafon, 
that is, till the firft of March, when fhe is taken 
down for two months. 



CHAP. XXX. 

Of the Gyr'faulcon. 

The gyr-faulcon is a bird of paflage, her eyrie 
being in Mofcovy, Norway, and PrufEa. She is 
of a fierce and fiery nature, very hardly managed 
and reclaimed ; but, being once overcome, proves 
an excellent hawk, fcarce refufing to ftrike at any 
thing. She docs not naturally fly the river, but 
at heron, and other big game. In going up to 

D d her 
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her gatcL, fhe does not hold the courfe or way that 
other hawks do, but climbs ^p upon her train. 
When ihc finds any fowl, and as foon as flie has 
reached her, puHs her 4own, if not at firft, 
yet at the fecond or third encounter* 

Ygu train this bird juft as you d6 t^ faul- 
con. You muft Ynake her very gentle both at 
home and abroad, before you enter her at game. 
After you have gained this pointy you arc to 
teach her to come to the dead pelt of hens, 
fowl, heron, or any other flefh of the fame 
kind ; for, being dead, it will not overheat her, 
nor tempt her to furfeit herfelf. You muft al- 
low her to touch none of the flefh, except from 
your hand. All the while fee is pluming, chear 
her with your voice as you go about her, and 
fit by her on your knees. By this means fhc 
will look for her food from your own hand on- 
ly, never minding what fhe h?is in her foot, and 
be entirely reclaimed from carrying. . 

The gy'r-faulcon flies with great fpirit at he- 
ron ; but always take care to give her the due 
reward the moment fhe brings down the fowl. 

This 
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f 

This fhews the neceffity pf training a hawk well 
atfirftj for, if (he be well made at the begin- 
ning, ihe is evcrlaftingly made. 

Before you fpring any fowls, let her kill half 
a dozen at the lure, clofe by you, having a pah- 
of fhort ^ oreances at it, to prevent her carrying. 
For when (he fees the fowl fluttering, Ihe is apt 
to come down rapidly, in order to rake it off, 
but the creances hinder her : And fo flie neither 
croiTes your defign, nor is put into a pet by your 
oppofition. When (he has the fowl, go gently 
in to her j give her nice bits of meat ; and ihe 
will leave it untouched, to come. to your fill. 

This method, diligently obferved, will effe£tu- 
ally reclaim the haggard gyr-faulcon to fly well, 
and kill fowl, but efpecially to purfue the heron. 
This is the game* at which they give the beft di- 
verfion, by the ftatelinefs of their flights ; and 
intcrmewed birds^ are the moft proper for it. 
Thefe, as they are not yet habituated to any 
particular fort of prey, may be eafily reclaimed 
by the following courfe. 
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Firft^ You arc tq confidcr, that gyr-faulcons 
newly taken from the air are fuU-fcd ; and there- 
fore you are not too fuddcnly to change their 
natural way of living, giving them neither tpo 
hard food nor labour till they are mewed. 
Hawks in good plight will not fly at game 
which they fee cannot be eafily come at, but 
wait for a better c^portunity. This is the cafe 
with old hawks ; but young unexperienced Urds 
wiir fly at any difadvantage. This caution of 
old hawks robs the fsiukoner of his fport ;. but, 
to make them more eager, be needs only to 
leflen the quantity of their food j and then they 
will fly boWly at every thing he fprings to them. 
Yet this diminution muft be made with pru-^ 
dence, for fear of weakening the hawks. The 
flight at the heron depends entirely on the eye 
and force of the hawk, and can receive no hin- 
dcrance or encouragement froin the faulconer, 
who has only to view and admire her motions. 
It may be jufl: obfcrved, that no hawk is fo li- 
able as the gyr-faulcoti to perilh by being over- 
heated. And, 

Secondly t 
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Secondly^ If your hawk be a frdh haggard, or 
nearly fuch, Ihc will be the letter able to en^ 
dure fatigue. But you are carefully to ftudy 
whether her tafte be already formed to other 
game than you would fly her at« Should this 
be the cafe, you are to ufe all your art to break 
off all her natural habits, and to make her take 
on thofc which are moft agreeable to your own 

After the fcafon of making and flying is over, 
your hawk is to be gradually filled op to futt 
flcfli, and mewed with aU cairc. As the gyf- 
faulcon is a heavy bird, gr^en fods, often fliift- 
ed, are the beft perch for her j for their moift- 
nefs and foftnefs fave her feet from being hurt by 
her own weight. Set water and ftones by her, 
and give her the whole range of the mew to move 
in } and flie wilt manage herfelf better than any 
perfon can do. 

When you take her ^ain from the mew, you 
are to have fiaiir, joOy, capacious rufter*hoads, 
through which you can give her plumage, bones, 
tft ffiQXies> to purge her, as aUb waflied meat. 

There 
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There is much danger ' in cnfeaming her; and 
therefore this operation ihould be graduaUy per- 
formed. 

The fhortefl; fpace wherein a gyr-faulcon can 
be made ready fpr.the lure from the mew is fix 
weeks ; for her life is in danger if Ihcf receive the 
leail heat in her gre^fe. If all due care is taken 
of her, flie will continue good for twenty year«. 
She is indeed excellent at the heron or kite ; but 
if you want to train her to the river, you arc 
xcferrcd to the dircdipus given on this fubjefit 
with regard to the ' haggard faulcon^ 



G H A ?• XXXI, 

OfthcGoJhawk. 

THE Oofliawk is found in the north of both 
Scotland and Ireland, where flic builds her neft in 
a tree. Her nature is hot, and conftitutioi)i ftrong- 
icjr than that of any other bawk. She kills at the 
bout. Rcing flxort winged, flic is nqj to be 

flowa 
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flown" at heck* No hawk is more ravenous, 
nor more foTgctful of her keeper, if fhe happen 
to get a day or two out of his fight. — She is ne- 
ver liable to the crock, filanders, and liver-lhot, '^ 
infirmities which all other hawk^ are fubjed to. 
When you get a gofhawk from the cage, flic 
is generally much hurt by carriage and improper 
food } and therefore needs cleanfing previous to 
your beginning to reclaim her, which you may 
-give her, without medicines or fccuririg. 

You mufl: procure her a good ftomach before 
you give her calling ; and this you will cffea by 
good meat, clean waflied and dreficd, given in 
gorges fuited to her digeftion. To accuftom her 
to the hood, flip it eafily on while flic is feed- 
ihg, and at moderate intervals take it oflF, to 
give her little bits ; and ever fl:eal it gently on 
while flie fwallows them. About an hour, or 
little more, after fupper, give her cafting, and 
flie will throw it up in the morning ; and, after 
a few days of this care, ftie will take it herfclf. 
Give her not a bit of meat foon above her cafl:- 
ing J for this endangers her life by choak- 

ing. 
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ing, and at leaft never mlffes of makiilg hct 
fick. 

When fhe is well enfeamed and in aftual fly- 
ing, give her plumage every night immediately 
after fhe is fed upj but, when fliereftSjVery 
dean meat is all that fhe needs till the morning, 
when you are to give her prepared hare's foot. 
Woolen cafting is improper. After a plentiful 
fupper, it fatigues her {lomach, and hinders her 
digeftion ; and thus comes up before the natural 
time. If you examine it then, it is of an aduft 
colour, clammy in its texture, and fometimes 
mixed with dirty bloody water. It has been 
known to grow into folid hard ball, called a 
culHon, which fhe is not able to throw up, and 
fo kills her. Something further concerning this 
fliall be mentioned hereafter. 

The food proper for her during the flying fca- 
fou is good meat well waihed, sm^ afterwards 
fqueezed in a clean towel, till the water run all 
out, except ihe is (ick and weak. Yet, if ihe is 
very hard-flown, and much fatigued, you muft 
give her thrice a week the neck of a partridge 

or 
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or woodcock to fupper, warm in the blood. 
But when fhc is fct to reft, let her meat be ve- 
ry well waflied, and hard fqucezed, and dried a 
little, in order to keep her ftoinach fliarp, and 
her temper obedient. If the weather is fevere, 
the hawk is apt to grow benumbed and difpirit- 
ed; and therefore you muft not then fly her 
with an empty ftomach, but every now and 
then give her bits to fupport her ftrength and 
courage during her flights. She is alfo fubjeft 
to flatulencies, which appear by the fwelling of 
the gorge, and her croaking ; And thefe, as 
well as lowncfo of flefh, arc remedied by diet 
fuited to the weather, to her labour, and to 
her digeiUon. If thefe flatulencies are not guard* 
ed againft^ they bring on the craj and other in-^ 
firmities : And, if her fleilh falls tew, it is very 
difficult to raiiib it again in the cold feafon. 
Proportion her diet, while fhe is hunting, to 
the length or ihqrtnefs of her t(Ml ; fb as that 
Sm may never be empty, and yet ib as that her 
appetite may be ijharp, and her ftrcflgth fuflici- 
em for flight. 

E c There 
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There is a confiderablc diflfercncc between oH 
and new-killed meat. The former has loft its 
nourilhing quafities, which no wafhing can ever 
rcttorc to it j smci, mftead of ftrengthcning your 
bawk, it reduces her to leatinefs, and many other 
difeafes. Hot meat, on the contrary^ though 
wafhen and fqueezed, (lill retains enough of 
nutriment, and promotes healthy aiid prevents 
diforders.* 

Take all pains to gain the love and familiarity 
of your hawk ; and, for this pUrpofe,. never take 
her up on your fift without whittling, and* ufing 
your voice, and giving her a ftump or bit of meat 
to pleafe her. But harfhrtefs will' difguft her; 
and make her hate you ; for fhe cannot bear ttf 
be oppofed ftubbornly, or' contradiftcdv Yovt 
muft alfo obferrc to give her dinner, while you 
are ehfeaming her, not all at once, but ui fmali 
bits, at feveral intervals. To give it all at once 
will retard her making ji but^ to diftribute it, will 
accelerate her makingr 

CHAP. 
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c HA p. xxxn. 

I 

To reclaim the Gojhawk taken from the Cage. 

To reclaim th^ gofliawk from the cage, ob- 
ferve the following diredions. Give her a fort- 
night's carriage, or more, in her rufter-hood, al- 
ways ftroking.and foothing her with a feather, 
tfiU flie bear your hand. Feed her with clean 
waihed meat ; and keep her by you on a perch 
in the night-time, -ever chirping and whiftling to 
her, in order to prevent her from fleeping. Thus 
you will put her ftomach in good order^ and ren- 
der her obedient to your will. 

Then you may take off" her ruftcr-hopd, and 
put on another of the ordinary fort, which fits her 
eafily and neatly. To accuftom her to this hood, 
give her a bit of meat <;very time you put it on, 
and,.in aihort time, fl^e will make no refiftance. 
Then fet her on a high warm perch, in a dark 
place, (for cold gives her cramps), to fleep two 

or 
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or three hours. Afterwards lure her with a 
bit of meat, as alfo with your voice, to your fifV; 
and, dividmg her meal into fcveral parts, feed her 
at proper intervals with it while her hood is on. 
iFollow the fame pr^ftice in the day-time, as the 
beft method to make her fond of her hood. If 
' fte is very fhy, do not meddle with her but 
by candle-light, and at meals. 

Laft of all, you are to teach her to jump to 
your fift } which (he will do readily, if her Ho- 
jnach is in good order, and you ihcw her a bit of 
meat. This you can do when you arc feeding 
her with the bits into which her meal is divU 
ded i and you may bring her with thefe from 
twenty to forty yards diftance from you for a 
fortnight. In that time, fhe will become quite 
bold and familiar, and be forever hindered from 
carrying. If fhe happen to be brought too Ipw^ 
flie will never after enjoy her health. 

Now that you have brought your hawk to 

this pitch of perfedion, you muft further breed 

. her to be familiar with yourTpaniels. At her 

meals, draw the dogs together, and, ftooping, 

feed 
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feed your hawk on your fift among them. You 
ar.c then to have three or .four couples about 
you, to prevent her learning to know the parti- 
cular one you take to the field with her* At 
the fame time, have, in a fliort cregnce, the dead 
pelt of a pullet or hen, which you arc to throw 
among them^ that Ihe may fly from your fift, 
and chop among them and feize it. Suffer her to 
phime a while on it ; then take her up again, with 
a ftump, to your fift, and throw the pelt as bc-^ 
fore, encouragmgherto fly after it. 

Continue this courfe daily, till you find ter 
venturing fearlefsly among them, and you wfll 
foon perceive her intimidating the dogs, who wiH 
immediately give away as foon as they fee her 
coning among them. WiAout all this prepa- 
ration, flic would have been trf po ufeto you. 



chap: 
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Of entering the Gq/bawk. 

WHEN you carry your hawk to the field for 
the firft time, beware of flying her near dove- 
cotes or farm-houfes, left flic fliould check at 
p)gcQPS or poultry ; a fault from which flie i$ 
hardly or ever to be reclaimed. 

To enter her at game, take with you three or 
four live partridges j fend yoqrfervant with one 
of them to the cover, which he fliall beat with a 
pole, as if he were fpringing fpwls, calling at the 
fame' time to the dogs ; then let him flip away his 
partridge dextroufly, when he fees the hawk'$ 
head right in, hollowing to her to raife her atten-." 
tion to it. When flie has killed it, run in, and 
take care that neither the dogs, nor any thing 
p^c, may frighten her from her prey j but let her 
plume it, and take blood, having the fpanicls all 
the while by her. After flie has eaten the head, 
"phich you are to teach her to difpatch on the 

groun^ 
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ground in her foot, throw the dead pelt of 
the partridge among the dogs, and let her take 
it in her Ihort creance, that ihe may not carry 
it firomr you. While ihe fits on it pluming, 
give her her fupper. By a few leffons of this 
fort ihe will come to diflinguiOi a partridge at 
firft fight, and fly readily at it ; but you muft 
not for the firft year allow her to fee pheafants 
at all, for fear of putting hereout of conceit 
. vnith partridges. 

In the beginning of the feafon, take care not 
to fly her at the young partridges, till they be at 
the diftance of two or three hundred yards from 
you, to prevent her killing them too fuddcnly, 
and without any trouble. Bcfides, the par- 
tridges grow dsuly ftronger towards winter } an4 
therefore, if you allow her. to kill them at your 
foot at firft, flie will not purfue them when isx 
winter they are able to fly with their utmoft 
force. She will turn from them as foon as they 
get a few yards before her beyond the ufual 
diftance, and, from defpair of overtaking themt 
will take her ftation on a tree. 



224 
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It is a fault to which thi» baiwk i» fubjedf^ that 
ibe fits (tiU on the ground^ inftead of waking on 
in the air, after flic has driven a partridge iaito 
the cover. Hence it hap);>^f)i$., that flie ndvef 
fe*6 the partridge after the dogs have retrieved 
il ; »>d fo it k loft. Td amend this fault, take 
her up by the ihoutders in both ybur hands, Imd 
throw htr quickly on the neareil tree or htf (%e« 
This don«, ^1 your dogs, and ^ng the par*- 
tridge under her eye, or as near as you can; 
fhe will then fly at it, and give you far more 
fport d>an ybu could hive had by her killing it 
juft bieford het in the cover. Continue this 
fn6kkr^ abd the fear of being tofied up, joi^-* 
ed to lb* hop<rs of game, wiB foon induce her 
ix> get €ki higb of her own fecc^d. 

This is the fault of a young hawk j and yon 
are never to lure her to your fift before flic has 
kiBed the fowl. Beware of carrying her bare- 
faced J for the light, niaking her beat and hale 
^n your hand, tends to weaken hfcr for flight, 
-and tender her arerfe to her hood. 



Na 
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No hawk demands the hood fo much as the 
gofliawk, which fhc ought never to want but at 
weather and bath. ' . 



CHAP. XXXIV^ 

Of entering the Gojhawk at the Cover. 

IF you would make your hawk bold to fly 
at pheafants in thick woods, as fhc was in the o- 
pcn fields, fpring a fowl to her, and fend her at 
it. When you fee fhc has brought it down, 
command your dogs behind you, left they run 
in and rob her j and go you in fearch of hir. 
But, if fhc mifs it, take her on your firfl, or put 
her on a tree, and fpring it again as near her as 
may be; and if fhe has killed it, keep your 
dogs behind, and fuffer her to plume it a white. 
Then walk to her, rufliing yourfelf and dog$ 
through the bufhcs ; and, flooping, gJvc her the 
head and neck in her foot for her rccompencc, 
Whca Ihc has done, throw the body of the 
F f pheafant 
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pheafant among the dogs, and fend her after it^ 
that flie may fnatch it from them. Make ready 
her fupper, and give her that inftcad of thc;^ 
pheafant, which you arc to ileal dextroufly from: 
her while flic is bufy with the other. 

The reafon why you arc to keep the dogs be-* 
hind you is, befidies the danger of their robbing 
the hawk, to hinder- them from difturbing a^id 
frightening her at her prey. 

This is the courfc you arfe to take with the 
gofhawk in flying her at pheafants; and, that 
you may take it ftill more fuccefsfuUy, attend to 
the following preparation, which ought to hare 
ftood at the beginning of the chapter* 

The pheafants fometimcs, inft:ead of flying 
direftly on, take to perch; whence the h^wk 
is to be taught to take them. For this purpofc, 
take a brown chicken with you to the wood in 
the evening ; and, having broke its neck, creQ: 
it on the top of a long pole, high enough to be 
feen by the hawk. Then fliirring the pole, fo 
as to give the chicken a fluttering appearance, 

\ and 
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and at the fame time calling to the hawk — ^flie 
will come dircftly in, and pull it dpwn. In this 
cafe, keep the dogs from molcftinglier inher dc- 
fcent ; and give her leave to plume and divert 
hcxfelf on the fowl. Whileihe is thus engaged, 
bring the dogs clofe about her, and let her eat 
the head and neck among them, as her re- 
ward. 

•By following this method,. you will bring your 
hawk to be fo bold^ that (he no fooner IhallTee 
a pheafant go to perch, than flie will feize him, 
and bring him down. 

Beware of ftrange dogs, becaufe they will 
mar your hawk. One ftrange and unruly dog 
will miflead the other dogs j and the hawk will 
know him, and give way for fear of him. And 
when they chace in with the hawk and fowl, the 
ftrange dog may not only attack, but even tear 
the hawk and fowl to pieces, and learn the reft 
to join him. 

When a fowl is furprifed on the ground, and 
feized' by a fpaniel, you are not to call down 

your 
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your hawk to it, but throw it up to her, ufihg 
your voice to excite her attention. If (he mife 
it any how at the firft throw, you arc to repeat 
it, until fhe trufs the fowl, and come down 
with it. Then give her the ufual reward among 
the dogs. 

It were well you accuftomed her now and 
then to this excrcife with a pullet, when you 
have no pheafants. This will learn her to bear 
the prefence and noife of men, horfe, and dogs, 
without being intimidated } for the gpihawk i^ 
naturally ihy and wild. 



CHAP, XXXV. 

Of the Haggard Gojhawk. 

THIS hawk is of all others the wildeft^ 
and confcquently the moft difficult to be re- 
claimed. Hence the greateft care and diligence 
become neccflary to render her manageable* 

The 
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The fame treatment you 1«rcre dircftcd to give 
^o the hawk from the cage, are you to give her, 
but with the addition of much more time, pa? 
tiencc^ and gentlcncfs. She requires all the fldU 
of the moft experienced faulconer. As in her 
wild (late fhe is expofed to the rapacity of ma-r 
py enemies, nature and neceflity force her to 
take to the cover with her prey, where flie may * 
fccurely feed pn it j and this cttftpm flie retains, 
to the great trouble of the faulconer, even s^cr 
|he is reclaimed in a goqd meafure, 

Thp way to cure her of this vexatious fault is, 
never to feed her in woods or thickets, but to 
make her attend you to an open field, where 
there is not any coyer to hide her. Call her 
then to your fift, and feed her with a bit or two . 
on it ; after which, put to her leafli, and let her 
cat the reft of her meal on the ground by you, 
referving only a ftump to lure her to your fift 
again. Afterwards fet her on the ground, and, 
ftooping, convey fomc bits flyly to her, fo that 
(he may hardly perceive your hand, which would 
^^ufe her ftrike with her talons at the meat. 

By 
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By carrying on this method, you will gradual- 
ly wear off her wildncfs, and take away her incli- 
nation to carry and gorge in fecret. This ac- 
compiiihed, you may carry her freely to the 
field, and enter her at partridge, according to 
the rules already delivered. Only obfervc, fur- 
, ther, that you have her meal ready along ^wth 
you, and feed her flowly with it, while fhe is 
pluming the firft fowl (he kills, till (he have e- 
jioggh j and this alfo will be a mean to hinder her 
from carryi;ig to feed herfclf. 3h^ will wait fpr 
you, and exped her reward at your hand alone, 
kaving the fowl to your owii difpofal. 

The goshawk is feldom i&>unjd fit for both the 
ppcn coimtry and cover; therefore, if you have 
one that delights in partridge, keep her for this 
kind of fport only, and never let her, fly at phear 
lant ; for the eafe of killing the latter, which i$ 
a flow flyer, will make her abandon the formert 
^ it is a fvidft flyer. 



CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXX VL 

Of /lying the Gojhawk at Wild Duck^ Mallard^ 
Heron, Goofe^ and Rooks ^ 

DUCKS and mallards delight in ponds and 
tnarfhes that arc furrounded with flirubs and 
ruflics, and grafs, where they meet with little 
moleftation. 

.To traita your hawk to this fport, provide 
three or four tame ducks of the fame colour 
with the wild one, and throw her tip one of 
them for as many days. When flie has brought 
them down,' fuffer her to plume them at her lei- 
fure, and give her the heads and necks for htr 
reward. Then get orte or two more, which, 
on trial, you know to be good flyers, and fend 
one of them with ' a fervant before you, to a 
pond furrounded with buflies, where he is to 
lie hid till your/arrival. When you come to the 

fame 
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fame place, ftrike the bufhcs with your pole, 
which is to be a fignal to your fervant to let off 
the tame duck into the air, without difcovering 
himfelf. The hawk, being fharp-fct, will take 
the air direftly after her, and bring her down in 
an inft^nt* 

When you have given her a few leflons of 
this kind, you may boldly enter her at wild 
game, with afliirancc of much fciccefs* Creep 
as near as you can to the pond or marfli, hold- 
ing up your hawk as high as you can, and beat- 
ing the bufhes or ledges, to raife the fowls. As 
foon as ihe brings one of them down, run in 
and crofi. its wings, that it may not hurt your 
hawk. Let her plume it, and amufe hcrfclf 
with it, and then reward her as u£aaU 

* It will be proper for you to have a fwimming 
fpanicl along with you ; for, when the hawk i^ 
well acquainted with the fport, ihe will be fo 
ready to rake the fowl as it rifcs, that they fhall 
both^ fall into the water together. In this cafe, 
the dog cither catches and brings out the duck, 
or fcts it to its wings, and gives the hawk ano- 
ther 
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thcr opportunity for feizing itj and receiving her 
reward. 

As to the heronj goofe, and rook, you are 
to teach your hawk to take, the two firft in the 
lame way you enter her at the laft^ Get fome 
live rooks, and pull out fome of the wing-fea* 
Ihers of one of them, on each fide, and fet it 
on the ground* Then unhood your hawk at 
thediftance of about forty paces, and turn her 
head towards the place where the rook is walk- 
ing: She will likely fly at it. . In this cafe^ let 
her plume, and be well rewarded on iu 

Next, put your rook in a long treancc, with* . 
out any feathers drawn, and peg it into the 
ground, about a yard or two from the en4 to 
which the rook is tied. Keep the other end in 
your own hand, and, unhoodmg your hawk, let 
her fly at the rook* But, before flie reaches the 
rook, pull the creance, by which means you 
will draw up the pcg^ and give the rook leave to 
fly a little way before the hawk reach her. In 
this manner, you will teach her to feize rooks on 
iiring ever after. 

G g The 
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' ' The tercel atifwers beft for fmall birds ; but 
the gofliawk is to be flown at goofe or heron, 
becaufe flie is much ftronger. Thefe laft men- 
tioned birds come into the power of the gofhawk 
in the fame way as the rook ; but you muft al- 
ways crofs their wings as foon as you can, after 
they are brought down, leaft by their beatmg 
they hurt your hawk. 

To conclude, you may alfo fly the gofhawfe at 
hares and rabbits, to which you will enter her, 
by putting them in a long creancc. • She kills 
them at the bout as eafily as wild ducks. 



CHAP, xxxvir. 

Of the SparbawL 

THE fparhawk is fliort-wingedj the diminu- 
tive of the gofliawk, and kills at the bout. She 
flies at the crow, the rook, the lapwing, the 
pigeon, the . magpy, the fparrow, which flic 
will purfue through the thickefl: hedges ; and 

par- 
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particularly at partridges in harveft^-from the 
firft of September to November^ when the froft 
lets in, at which time partridges arc too ftrong 
for them. 

She is to be bred from the eyrie or neft, 
which is found on a tree in our woods ; and is 
to be trained as the gofliawk. They are not fo 
calily tamed as merlins, being naturally much 
wilder. Take care to have her always in com- 
pany with men, dogs, or horfes, to keep, as 
well as to make her manny. — ^but, by proper di- 
ligence, you may .tame even the haggard in ten 
days, fo as flie Ihall come to your fill from a 
tree. Yet, if fhc wander a day from you, flic 
will have forgotten you. • 

There is no hawk which will kill as many 
partridges in a day as flie will j and fhc flies 
juit as well in the cover as in* plain and open 
ground. . ^ 

As flie is very fliy, flic muft bt prepared for 
the field, the rfght before you take it, with 
vaflien meat, plumage, and calling, to give her 

ftomach 
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ftomach a keen edge j and, as flic is a fmall 
bird, flie muft be kept high with nice meat iiv 
firm, clean flefh, to enalble her to endure fa^ 
tigue, and to go through her duty with fpi- 
rit. 

To make her fly the better, you muft have 
along with you, in a little box, fome frefh but- 
ter, mixed up with a little faffron and fugar-can- 
dy, which you arc to give her either with her 
meat, _or alone. It will keep her head clear, 
her temper good, her fpirit high, and her body 
from the cray. 

The mulket is a very fmall bird ;< but makes 
excellent fport at fmalTbirds through hedges. 



C H .A P. XXXVIIL 

Of the Lanner and Lanneret. 

THE lanner is a hawk very common in moft 
countries, efpecially in France, making her ey- 
rie 
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tie on lofty trees in forefts^ or on high cliff$ 
near the fca* 

The eyefs from the eyrie is of all hawks the 
jnoft eafily tamed to your purpofc. She is tr^n*? 
ed like the faulcon-gentle. You firft teach her 
to com? to the lure gamiflied wth meat. Then 
let her kill twc) or three fowls at it, l)ut which 
have fome fpace to flutter about it. 

When you have rendered her expert in kill-- 
ing this way, let her be lured in the field from 
man to man, with a fowl in a creance, firom 
which flie carmot carry it off. If fhe feize it 
brilkly, let her be well rewarded 01? it ; but, af- 
ter that, let her have no more upward flown fowls 
from the hand. The reafon is jthis i they become 
fo fixedly attached to any habits they get, that it 
is impofliible to wean them from them after- 
wards ; and, were they accuflomied to fowls 
from the hand, they never would chace them 
wild in the air. Thts'arifes from her phlegma« 
tic temper, which cannot endure the trouble of 
changing^ 

Accordingly, 
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Accordingly, of all hawks, the haggard lanner is 
the wildeit and moft difEcult to be reclaimed. She 
is to be made manny much in the fame way as 
you treat the faulcon-gentlc, but with infinitely 
more trouble. 

The ramage-lanner is of the fame difpofition, 
and requires th^ fame treatment. They arc 
both very fubjed Xq the feult pf cjtrrying, and 
cured of it with great difficulty. 

The method .is, to lure her only once at a 
time, and to feed her, the moment after you 
take her from the lure, with fmall bits from your 
hand, the fpaniels being by you all the while* 
At her firft entering, you are to have but few 
dogs with you j and ihefe mud be gentle and 
cool, that fhe may the more eafily get acquaint- 
ed with them : For, if flie take (right and hatred 
at dogs, it is impoffible to reconcile Jicr to them, 
and will ever after carry the inftant they cpme in 
her fight, and prey on the game flie feizes. 

Too hard flying, and too low feeding, will much 
jnjure any hawk j but they prove deftruaivc to 

the 
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the lanner j and it is by thefc extremes that fhe is 
generally fpoiled, Therfefore great care is to be 
taken to call her from her wings before fhe 
grows faint ) and to keep up her flefh with diet 
fuited to her appetitd and digeftion. • 

Let her kill fowls in a long creancc, hard by 
you, to accuftom her to your prefence, and to 
help, her wildnefs away ; and reward her with 
the fowls flie kills, or with other fuch meat^ 
walhed a little, as you do to the £aulcon. Then 
you may put her to the river in company with a 
good make-hawk ; and, by the force of exam- 
ple, (he will become a good river*hawk herfelf. 



CHAP. XXXIX* 

Of the Saker. 

THIS hawk is to be bred like the faulcon- 
gentle ; but ihe is much more difficult in train^* 
irig* Her eyrie has not b^en yet found any 
where but in the Levahtmc iflands. . ' 

She 
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She is a little longer than the haggard faiiU 
con ; her plumes rufty and ragged ♦ her fo5t and 
beak refemble thofe of the lanrter J her poun- 
ces fhort, and her train the longed among all 
birds of prey. She is very ftrong and hardy, 
and will attack all fowls, particularly large ones, 
as goofe, &C4 She flies alfo at pheafent and 
partridge j and is much lefs dainty in her- diet 
than k>ng-winged hawks are* She rnakcs cxccU 
lent fport with the kite, which, as foon as the 
faker is thrown off, takes to her wings, gomg 
direaiy to her higbeft pitch, and making many 
turns in the air. The many contefts betwixt 
them afibrd great pleafure to the fpc^ators. 



CHAP. XL. 
Of the Di/ea/es of Hawks ^ and, their Cure 4 

HAWKS are fubjeSt to rarious difeafes^ 
which are occafioned by various caules; and, 
thcfe guarded againft, their bad eflfefts are prc- 
vented* 

'Hawk* 
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Hawks fuffcr by cold, efpecially from water. 
When they arc hot in their greafe j by being too 
haftily cnfeamed j by exclufion from the frcfli 
air; by unwholefome food; by being fuddenly 
raifed in their flefh ; by being brought fuddenly 
low ; and by every thing elfe which is contrary 
to their nature* 

Yoil may difcern when your hawk is fick, by 
her crowcking^ and the flacknefs of her feathers, 
and the ftartings of her feet, or legs.^ — ^But, to 
be more particular j 

• I. Of a Hawk which retains her Stones too long. 

When your hawk retains her ftones beyond 
the natural pferiod for cafting them^ you arc to 
keep her ftrong and full of flelh, and give her 
the fmaller kind of ftones, out of faiir water, at 
night* This diforder arifes from weakhelsj and 
miift therefore be cured, not by provocatives to 
caft, but by time and ikiUful management: 

2. Of Scour ings for Hawks which digeft ill. 

Scourings arc neceflary to hawks when they 

are foul, and unable to digeft their food. The 

H h morning 
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morning is the proper fcafon for giving thenf 
this remedy, which ought to be carefully fuitcd 
to the ftite of their conftitution* To prepare 
ftrong hawks for a purge, they muft be la- 
boured, eight days before, with carriage, clean 
food, and cafting, to ftir them, and loofen the 
filth in their pannel. This done, feed them in 
the morning, that they may be empty by eight 
at night, when you are to give neither bones 
nor feathers. Then you may give them the 
fcouring, and fet them up w^rm all night, that 
they may not \take cold thro* emptinefs. — ^Thc' 
following, is the teceipt for a comforting Water, to 
be given them after the fcouring. Take half a 
dozen bruifcd cloves, as many thin flices of liquo- 
rice, and a little brown fugair-candy. Put all thefc 
ingredients into a pint of fair water, and let them 
fteep together all night. Give your hawks a 
tea-fpoonful or two of it, each, early in the 
morning, with ftones j and when they have caft 
them, they wifl be in order for a moderate 
breakfaft of good moat. This water, together 
with the ftoncs, will purge away the remains of 
the fcouring you gave them over night j and it 

is 
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* ^ . 

is befidcs an excellent reftorativc, by itfelf, to 
poor and weak hawks. 

3. Of Curing Hawks oveMired on being Jirfi en- 
tered. 
When your hawk is over-fatigued by fevcrc 
flights, immediately after being entered, give 
her the following phyfic. Take a bottle of claret, 
and boil it down, on a flow fire, to an Englifli 
pint, with four ounces of fugar-candy, two 
drops of faflfron, one drop of cinnamon, one 
drop of mace, and a pepper clove* Let thi? 
compofition cool ; cork it well up in a fmall 
bottle ; and give your hawk a tea-fpoonful of it, 
to recover her ftr^ng^th and courage. 

4. *A General Cure. 

The following medicine is very general, be- 
ing cflFe£tual both in preventing and curing ma- 
ny diforders. Take two drops of faffron, two 
drops of cinnamon, two drops of mace, fix pepper 
cloves, a little fcrape of rhubarb, a little carduus 
benediftus, the bulk of an egg of wormwood, 
and as much of tue ; which two laft ingredients 
muft be dried at the fire. Pound all thefe in a 

mortar 
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mortar together, and, afterwards ftir them into ^. 
quarter of a pound qf butter, pcrfedly frefli, 
which has been melted over the fire, and then 
add to the whole a lihle rofe-water. Lay up 
this compofition for ufe, in an earthen pot cover-r 
cd with leather, where it will continue good for 
a year. The quantity of a bean wrought into 
the fame quantity of powdered fugar-candy, is^ 
dofe for a faukon, and the half of tha^ is a 
dofe for a tfcrcel, % 

5* To cure Hawks fuddenly wafte4^ 
If you perceive your hawk fall faddenly froni 
her healthy plight, into weaknefs and inward de- 
cay, you cannot give her a more gentle and re? 
ftorative phyfic than that prefcribed No. 3. But, 
previous to your adminiftering it, you are to 
feed her at night with the beft meat, and give 
her the proper dofe in the morning. During 
the operation, and till fhe crave food^ you arc to 
fet her on a warm brick covered with double 
woolen cloth, to keep her comfortable* When 
her appetite 19 come, you are to give her a little, 
and often, of the beft hot meat, and never 
without fpm.e qf the water along with it, men? 

tioned 
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tloned in No. 2. Thus, with warmth and nou^ 
" rifliment, ftc \pll recover her health gradually, 
and take to her ufual diet. But, 

<5. To curejirong^ foul Hawks, 
If, your hawk is ftrong, but unclean within, 
give her the fqllpwing medicine, Put a quarter 
of a pound of frefh butter into a faucer full of 
white ^inc vinegar j boil them over a gentle fire, 
jkimming away the grofs parts they throw up j 
|hey being well clarified^ put into them four 
, bruifed cloves, one branch of rue, one branch 
of wormwood, two flakes of faffron, and a to- 
lerable piece of fugar-candy, Boil all thefe to- 
gether a good while j then, taking out the rue, 
and the wormwood, and the cloves, and the 
faffron, and draining out what remains of the 
vinegar, make the reft into' pillff rolled in 
brown fugar-candy. Two qf thefe ptUs, about 
the fize of acorns, are the dofe for a hawk^ 
But, if this medicine does not work well enough, 
you may give her a little aloes, wrapt up in one 
of the pills, t6 increafe its Arength. This 
^cpviriug is good for hawfcs fixrfeitcd by bad 

food. 
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food, as it both clefanfes and comforts the 
bowclst 

7. To cure lured Hawks heated in their Gredfi 

before they are thoroughly enfeamed. 

If your hawk be lured, but heated in her 
greafe before flis be thoroughly enfeamed, giv? 
her the following fcouring : Take equal quan* 
titles of rofemary and box-leaves powdered, 
with a little horej^ound; mingle them all in 
clarified frefli butter, and make them up in pills 
with brown candy fugar. The dofe is a pill or 
two, which will purge thepannel ^nd make your 
hawk cnfej^m cafily. 

8. To cure an over-he(ite4 Livfr^ and overflowing 
Gall. 

If you have reafon to fufped your hawk's liver 
over^heatcd, or her gall overflowing, you muft 
feed her with light cooling food, dipped into 
the dillilled water of endive fuccory, wherein a 
flice of rhubarb has been infufed . At the end of 
four days, give her a gentle fcouring, to take 
a.way the binding quality of the rhubarb. 

9. ?« 
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^. To cure an over 'heated Heart. 

If your hawk is over-heated about the heart, 
)rou will perceive her difeafe by the drynefs and 
ropinefs of her cafting and mutes, by the dulnefs 
of the colour of her feathers and pounces,^ by 
her eagcrnefs for bowfing and bathing. In this 
cafe j light and cooling food muft be obferved ; 
and, for a medicine, infufe half a dozen diced 
doves into the diftilled water of borage and bu- 
glofs,and dip your hawk's meat into it.^ Give her 
alfo reft, that fatigue may not increafe her dif* 
cafe* 

10. '^0 cure the T^ellanders. 

If your hawk is diftreffed by fellanders or other 
worms, and by hearing her peep in the night time, 
when pinched by them, give her a clove of gar- 
lick pierced through all over, which has been well 
fteepedin thejuice of worm-wood or in oil. Let 
her have this every night with her fupper, for two 
or three days together, and offer water to her c- 
very morning. Then, leaving off the garlick, give 
her at fupper two or three bits of meat rolled in 
muftard-feed, till flic appear to have recovered 
£cr health. 

Ix.To 
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Hi To cure Indigeftim. 

, If your hawk is troubled with indigcftiori,* 
and unable to put her food over into her parnid^i 
you muft endeavour to make lier throw it up^ 
to prevent its putrifying on her gorge, and kill- 
ing her. In this cafe, water, if fhc take it, 
and a few ftones, have fometimes been known 
to do much good j but^ when the evil i$ obilinate^ 
ufc the following medicine to fcour hti gently. 
Take biittcr preferved in rofe vtratcr^ a little 
of thej)owder8 of faffron and myrrh, and, the 
powder of half a dozen cloves of mace J minglcf 
them all together with a little brown fugar-candy^ 
and make the com pofition up into pills. Before 
you give your hawk any meat on her indigcftion, 
give her one or two of thcfe pill« early in the 
Jq(K)rning# When you perceive her emptied 
by their operation, giV'C her, at the iifual hom:* 
<if feeding, but a fmgle bit of the very beft meat, 
and the^&me^uantity at other times, jufl: as ihe 
i« eafily able to digefl. Next morning, give 
her ftone$, with a pill of ^ worm*wood ; and^ 
after caftii^ them, feed her with clean fweet 
meat dipped in the water let down in Ko 2^ 

AvcHd 
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Avoid forcing your hawk to throw' up, left the 
ftraining kUl her j except the hawk be ftrong e^ 
hough to bear the fize of a bean of aluni, which 
will certainly bring all away. After the alum j 
you Ihall give her ibme of the above mentioued 
Ivatcr to comfort herbowek^ 

lii To cUre Heat of the Stomach. 

If your hawk is fubjed to drought and heat 
in the ftomach, or in any other of her inward 
parts, you will relieve her by the following me-' 
dicine. Take almoft two ounces of French 
barley, well waihed, and boil it for a minute 
m fair water in a pipkin ; throw away that wa- 
ter, and put to it the lame quantity of new 
water, letting that boil juft as long; change 
that water too, and put to the barley a quart of 
fair water, and boil it into a pint ; ftrain this 
pint through a linen cloth from the barley, and 
ixiixt it up with as much fugar-candy as wiA 
fweeten it, letting them boil together for a mi-^ 
hute. When it is cold, give feme of it to your 
hawk, as often as you feed her, for four days ; 
for it will keep good no longer, and you are t^ 
iiiake it a-new as long as you need it« 

11 13- Ji 
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13. 31? cure the Croak » 
If your hawk be fcized with the croak, ^ 
very dangerous and deadly difcafe, ufe the fol- 
lowing medicine. Into a half a pint of claret, 
put a little fugar-candyt three or four thin fliccs: 
of the whiteft ginger, and as many bruifed cloves- 
Pour thefe into a filver or pewter plate, covered 
clofe with another, which anfwers it fo exa^ly 
as to let npne of the ftcam efcape; and' boil 
them over a flow fire, in a chalfing-diih, keep« 
ing the heat equal by a pair of bellows. Take 
oflF the cover now and then, and wipe off the 
moifture you will find on it, with a feather, into 
a difh, where you may keep it till you put it in 
a vial, when it is all coUefted. Give your hawk 
a little of it- with her food, and at the fame 
time reft j^nd warmth: And, if flie be newly 
taken ill, it. will certainly cure her. If the 
cramp is joined with the croak, give her the 
fcouring- mentioned in No. 4. But, if the hawk 
be low, you muft give her a very gentle dofe* 
The above liquid alfo helps digeftion and wcak- 
nefs. But, if the hawk has been long diforder- 
cd with the crdwck, and has given oyer eating, 
the following mansigement is feldom ineffedual. 

Inftead 
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Inftca4 of *warmth, ^nd drugs, and indplencc, 
you muft fct your hawk to her wings night and 
day, about the houfe, and in plantations, where 
ihc may fit dry when ftie wants to reft. She 
will follow you when you go to the field, croak- 
ing hard and craving food ; but the firft day fhe 
will only tear and throw away her food, with- 
out fwallowing a bit. The next day, howeveiV 
ftie will be enabled by her exercife to take a 
little, perhaps half a Iparrow j and come thu$ 
to her ftomach by degrees. When fixe is able 
to eat any thing, you muft put a pepper clove 
into a bit of her food, lyhich is to be always 
of final! birds, while (he is fo very w6ak. 

This terrible diftemper arifes firom foul-feedr 
ing^ hunger-ftrefs from her being loft a few 
days, beating from the fift, hanging by the 
jefTes, and from cold after heat. 

ij{. To cure the Cramf. 

If your hawk be feized with the cramp, a 
difeafe produced by cold without exercife, or 
by foul feeding, and if flie be clean and perfcd*. 
lyenfeamed, mind the following management. 
3pii, in a I^urge brafs pot full of water, two or 

three 
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three handfuls of red and white' fafe, and as 
much polypody of the oak. Cover the pot, af- 
tej: yo\i have taken it off the fire, with woolen 
doth very thick, that die warm fteam may rife 
very gently through It, neither too hot nor too 
cold. On this covering lay your hawk ; and re? 
new the heat of the water as you fee occafion, 
wheta it cools ; and alfo give her a clove of gar- 
lick every morning, for two or three days fucr 
ceffively, to expel the inward cold. But if you 
fufpeft greafe within her, purge it away with a 
little leaf of rue and wormwood fhred finely 
down, and mingled with frefh butter and fugar* 
candy. Give one or two pills of this compofi- 
tion to your hawk two or three mornings in 
the week ; and it will in du9 time rcftore her , 
health. 

15. jTi cure the Frownce. 

If your hawk is feized with the frownce, Jrou 
will know it by the ipouth and throat being con- 
tinually frothy, furred, and white. This dif^ 
eafc is occafioncd by water which falls from the 
head on the throat and tongue, and affeds both 
as a capcer. The way to prevent this difordcr 

is* 
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11, to give your hawk, when fhe is ftuflfed iq 
the head with cold, the r^mp of a cow or fhcep, 
fixed on the block, tp tear at j and the violent 
pulling will make the water to fly out of hej: 
narcs, and fo hinder it from producing the 
firownce. The way to cure it is as follows, 
Take a fitucer-ful of the very beft white wine vi- 
negar } boil in it, for four minutes, three or 
four leaves of red fage j add a pretty good quan* 
tity of the powder of burnt ailum j '^nd thcj> let 
it boil about a minute. Put up the li(juor for 
ufe in a glafs-vial, well ftopt, when cold. But, 
if the hawk be dangeroufly infeded, fteep for a 
day, in the liquor, the fize of two fmall nuts of 
brimftone, finely powdered, and tied up in a 
linen r^jg ; and vfiih this additioi^ the medicine 
will cure the moft inveterate frownce. While 
yoif adminifter this cure, your hawk muft be 
clean within, and be indulged in reft and good, 
nourifhment. You are to lay on this liquor a 
little warm, with a feather anointing the fcabs. 
After the firft drcfling, take off the fcabs to the 
quick ; and immediately anoint the fores with 
the feather dipped in the liquor. Let this dreflt 
ing continue till the third day, when you are to 

take 
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take o6F fuch fcab$ as are ready of. themfdves to 
come away J and let the reft remain tilL^they' 
loofen and come ealiiy oflF, that by frequent 
drcffing you may not ruin yoiar hawk's mouth. 
But, if the difeafe be juft beginning, you may 
flop its progrefs, by Wowing burnt allum through 
Z quill into the hawk's mouth and throat, which 

will cure her. 

\- 

i6» To cure the Cramp in the Feet snd Legt. 

If your hawk is feized in the legs and feet 
only 'with the cramp, the following cure has 
}}e(sn recommended. Put the powder of peony- 
root l|y your hawk, all day, in a little bag of 
• Enen, that fhe may fmell it ; all night hang it 
ahout her neck in a firing. Or take a bit of 
t>fyony-root, and fatten it about your hawk's 
leg, and lay it alfo near her beak, that &e may 
tafteit, 

17. To cure the Ph.. 

The pin is a difeaie which rifes in the feet of 

hawks, from their reftleflhcfs in the mew; where* 

by diey are bs^ttered into cdloufnefs refembling 

corns in human feet* The pin can be cure4 

only 
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6nly by careful excifion, and the wound is ta be 
cured with a plafter of galbanon, white' pitch^^ 
and Venice turpentine, fpread on fine leather, 
and nicely fattened. Repeat the drclfing thrice 
a week, till the wound is healed* 

18. To cure a Brui/e. 

If your hawk's legs or feet fwell from a bruifc^ 
anoint and rub the place with refined bacon 
grcafe, beaten well up with aquavitae, and wrap 
it abo ut with a linen rag foaked in the bacort 
greafe melted} and about that wrap another 
cloth, or Kt of leather, to defend it from the air* 

lj>. To cure the Cray. 
. The Cray is a difeafe of hawks which makci 
them mute ix:antily, and with difficulty ; and 
9f ifes from cold occafioned by grofs and cold-' 
waflied meat. To cure this diftemper, you arc 
to feed your hawk with chickens, young pigeons, 
and other food of liglrt and eafy digeftion. In * 
the mean time, clarify fome very frefh butter, 
with ten bf uifed cloves of mace boiled in it ^ 
and, as it cools, add a little of the powder of 
rue. Put tlu$ compofuion in a box^ and anoint 

your 
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your hawk's food with it, giving her cafy gtk* 
ges. This will foou open her head^ and enable 
her to ffice cleverly. But, i^ you would havtf 
her head perfeftly well purged, and her inward 
paffages thoroughly cooled, life the juice of 
daifies or fage, to caufe her throw out the re- 
maining noxidus humours. This done, add ta 
the juice a little of the flower of brimilohey 
gradually to dry them up j and give her alfo 
with her meat the water' of barley^ as prepared 
in No. I2f, 

20. To cure the Itching of d Hawh 
Hawks are fometimes feized with an itching! 
in the bloody part of the feather, where it ik 
Iffferted into their bodies ; and, to eafc them- 
felvcs, they bite and tug at it with their beaks, tilt 
they pull it out. To cure this itch, take a pint 
of the beft vinegar, two races of ginger grated 
to duft, and boil them together a good while 
with three Branches of rue. Then add the ^ lizc 
of a walnut of alum, and half a fpoonful of ho<^ 
ney ; and let them boil a little longer. A little n 
of this preparation, laid warm with a feather 
on the difea&d feathers, will eSedualiy cure 
them. 
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21. Of a had'Weathered Hawk. 
If your hawk is bad-weathered, that is, .wiir 
not fit on your fift when the wind blows, but 
hales, and beats, and hangs by the jeflcs, flle 
has an ill habit of the word kind. The way to 
cure her is, to turn her out, in a ftormy night, 
among trees, where flie can have no flielter, 
but be obliged to hold by the branches. If this 
expedient do not amend her, fhe is incurable, 
and no longer worth your attention. 
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A Glossary of the Technical Terms of 
Faulconry. ♦ 

The Faulccnler*s Word is, Hold Past* 

A 

A R M S ^ the legs of a hawk from the thigh 

to the foot 

B 
Bathing; the a6lion of a hawk vihcn flie re« 

frelhes hcrfclf iil water 
Beak ; the crooked part of her biU 
Beams y the long feathers of her wings. 
Beating ; the fluttering of her wings when ftie 

ftrives to fly away from perch or fift . 
teowfirigj her drinking frequently. 

C 

Cage J a machine of a fquare figuifc^ formed of 
four nafrow boards, on which faidconers tnmf- 
port their hawks from place to place, when 
they have many 

Calling ; the feathers given a hawk to cleanfe 
her gorge 

Cafting 
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C 

Cafting a hawk ; the holding her in your handa 
by the flioulders with her wings clofe, that 
flic, may not beat when you force any thing 
on her 

Gawking ; the treading of hawks 

Ceafing ; the fafl hold a hawk takes with her 
foot 

Ceffel ; the firft long feather of a hawk's wings 

Check ; the flying away of a hawk from her na- 
tural game, after rooks, or pigeons 

Cowering ; the fliaking of a young hawk'& 
wings in obedience to an old one 

Crabbings the fighting of hawks as they fit by 
one another 

Cutell ; the third ^ long feather of a hawk's 
wings 

D 

Difidofed ; newly hatched 

DropjMng; the muting of a hawk dircdly down- 

. wards-e, 

E 

Endew; is thorough digeftion 

Eyrie ; the hawk's neft, or the phcc where flie 

* builds it. 

Feakingj 
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» 

r'eaking'; the wiping which a hawk gives her 

beak after fhe is fed 
Flag-feathers ; the fliorteft feathers of a hawk's 
wings next to the ftiouldcrs. 
^ Flying on head ; this the hawk is faid to do, 
when, mifSng the fowl ihe fet out after, fhe 
takes the next check 
G 
deeming ; the throwing up of filth after caft- 

ing 
Glute J the (limy fubftance in the pannci 
Gorge ; the crop or craw 
Gurgiting, fuffocating, by whatever caufe, or 
kind of meat. 

I 
Inke; the neck of any bird from the head to 
the body 
' Intermewed; the change of a hawk's colour 
from red to white, the fecond year 
Jeuk (toj) tofleep. ' 

L 
-Lice J a Tort of verminc which live on hawks 
Longopen ; the fecond of the long feathers of a 
' hawk's wings,. - 

Male- 
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M ' ' . 
MakC'ha^^k ; an eld ftaunch hawk, ufed to in^ 

ftrua young ones in flying 
Malc-fcathers i thofe on the breaft 
Managing j the making of a hawk manny or 
' tame 
Mantling j the lowering of a hawk's witigs down 

to her feet. 
Mew ; the place where a hawk changes her fea* 

thers 
Mites J avermine, fmaller than lice, found a* 

bout the head and nares 
Mute \ the excrement of hawks* 

N 
Nares; thejaoftrils* 

P 

Pannel; the part next the fundament^ ^hert 

digeftion is completed 

Pelt? the difmembcred carcafc of. any fowl 

Pendant feathers J thofc behind the thigh 

Petty fingers ; the toes of a hawk 

Pill of a fowl } what remains after the hawk is 

fed - ' ' 

Plumage ; fmall downy feathers given hawks for 

cafting. 

Plume ; the colour of a hawk's feathers whereby, 

- her age or conftitution is known. 

\ Pluming ; 
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Pluming ; this a hawk is faid to do when flie 

' pulls the feathers oflF h«r prey 

Prey; what a hawk kills, and feeds on herfelf. 

Quarry j tl^e fowl which hawks are flown at. 

R 

Raifed in flefii ; a hawk in this condition is fat 

and profpers 
Rake out ; a hawk does fo whenftie flies too far 

out from the game 
Ramagc ; wild, unmanageable 
Reclaiming J taniing , ' 

Roufingj the afltion ofa hawk'whcnflie fhakes 

herfelf ' 
Ruifing } when the hawk ftrikes, but does not 

trufs her prey. • 

S 
Sails J the wings of a hawk 
, Seiling ; the blinding of a haggard with a thread 
paffed through her eyeJids, to lioJd tibem toge-r 
ther in order to tame her 
Scttmg down ; the putting of a hawk flrto the mew 
Slicing ; the muting of a hawk to a goed di- 
ftance fronx her 

Sliming j 
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S 

Sliming j her muting direftly down, without drop- 
ping 
Snyting j fnecfing 

Soar-hawk j fo called from th^ time (he is taken 
from the eyrie till fhe has mewed her feathers 

Stooping J the quick and impetuous defcent of 
a hawk to ftrike her prey 

Bummed ; a hawk is fo when (he has all her fea- 
thers, and is ready to be taken from the mew, 
T 

Tearing ; the adlion of a hawk pulling at the 
pinion of a wing 

Train'; the tail 

Truffing J a hawk does this when flie raifes a 
fowl into the air, and comes down with it again, 
U 

Unfummed ; a hawk is fo when ihe has not yet 
received all her feathers. 

W 

Warbling j the croffing of the wings oyer the 

back 
Weathering ; the fetting out of a hawk to ta^c 

the ^r. 
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